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Tux question of India and her legislation has become entirely 
merged in the question of Ministers and their official proceedings. 
Last week we had copies of the extraordinary letter of censure 
which Lord Ellenborough had sent out to the Governor-General 
of India, with an incomplete version of the proclamation on 
which the censure was founded. This week we have the 
omitted paragraphs in the proclamation, and we have the letter 
of explanatory instructions issued by Lord Canning as the com- 
plement of the public instrument. No sooner were these in- 
structions seen, than the real character of Lord Canning’s act 
was better understood, and the conduct of the Government 
stood out in its full absurdity. With regard to the Proclamation 
iteelf and its fundamental doctrine—the appropriation of the 
land of Oude to the Sovereign of England—there is of course full 
room for discussion, and the balance of public opinion appears to 
be against the Governor-General. It was an unhappy course to 
raise that question of property at this particular juncture, es- 
pecially when we take it in connexion with Lord Canning’s 
many vacillations in Oude. But the explanatory instructions 
do impart a very different character to the paper as the warrant 
for administrative action. The Proclamation confers a maximum 
of power 6n the Commander-in-chief and on the Jdcal British 
Governor, while the instructions modify the appliedtion of 
that power in an important degree. With the exception of 
murderers in cold blood, even obstinate rebels are to be free 
from prison or transportation—are to go under arrest at large, 
and their cases are to be treated individually ; a second class of 
rebels, less ardent, are to return to their homes under guayantees 
for good behaviour ; and a third class, although in rebellion to 
the last, if they can prove their returning loyalty, are to be re- 
admitted to all their rights, and even employed to organize a 
system of police, being in fact restored to the duties as well as 
rights of their feudal tenure.” The instructions are careful to 
point out the necessity of the most painstaking and-the most 
thoroughgoing discrimination, extended even to every individual 
case ; so that, on the whole, there is much to qualify the rigor- 
ous severity of the confiscation. It is evident, however, that in- 
stead of waiting for explanation, fecling both as a party man 
and as an ambitious Indian dictator, Lord Ellenborough snatched 
at an opportunity to crush Lord Canning with unqualified and 
unmitigated censure. His colleagues appeared by his side in 
that wild course. 

This conduct of the Ministers opened an opportunity for the 
Opposition, and on Monday announcements of resolutions cen- 
suring the Government were made in both Houses. It is indeed 
whispered that the persons who made these announcements were 
not those who had originally expressed the intention. A noble- 
man more independent of the late Government has been desig- 
nated as having intended to move in the Upper House, and in 
the Lower House a still more distinguished man is understood to 
have thought of dealing the blow with his own hand. Mr. Card- 


well was perhaps thought to be more “independent” ; and Lord 
Shaft sbury looks so, though he has usurped the occasion, 
(Wirn Srectat SvPPLEMENt.) — 





sas | At all events the time appeared arrived for the Opposition to 


take its threatened step and to turn out the Government. 

On the second night of the week, however, Lord Ellenborough 
took a decided course to obviate this danger for his colleagues, 
and to expiate his political fault by self-sacrifice. With an elo- 
quence rising to the occasion he declared that the letter of cen- 
sure was his own measure, the transmission his own, the publi- 
cation his own ; and he had taken his own step also in tendering 
his resignation to the Queen, who had accepted it. Lord Derby 
listened to this act of self-sacrifice with ‘ the deepest pain,” but 
he accepted it, and even hinted that he disapproved of “ the 
hasty promulgation ” of Lord Ellenborough’s letter. This sound- 
ed strange; for Mr. Baillie had produced it in the Commons, 
after twenty-four hours’ notice, on the simple request for it; 
copies had been intrusted to a Peer and a Member of Parliament 
not in the Government; and it came out that Lord Ellen- 


_borough’s colleagues had actually sat in conclave upon the por- 


tions which ought to be admitted in the published version. Be- 
sides these same colleagues, by their avowals, stand responsible 
for sharing in the substance of the letter. Perhaps the historian, 
freely exercising the right of conjecture, could reconcile these 
several statements, if he surmised, that although, as Lord Ellen- 
borough said, his colleagues shared in his ‘ views,” they left 
him to write his letter without reading it, and published it in a 
hurry, without much thought ; he really being left to manage 
the whole affair by himself. 

But is the Ministry saved? The Opposition thinks not, If 
Ministers did leave the affair to Lord Ellenborough, whose cha- 
racter they perfectly understood, so much the worse for them, 
They are in spirit as well as technically thoroughly responsible 
for his act. Friday night therefore arrives; Ministers are 
awaiting the debate which is to determine their official existence, 
our postscript will tell the result, and may perhaps threw some 
light on those rumours of “ resignation,” or ‘ dissolution,” which 
have been current throughout the week. But will the more in- 
dependent members of the Libera] party make up their minds to 
restore to office the government ejected with grave censure in 
February? ‘We can scarcely believe that such will be the case, 
or that if it happens the country and themselves will be satisfied 
with the result. 

The Oaths Bill has also brought parties and both Houses of 
Parliament into a curious complication. Lord John Russell be- 
gan the action by moving the House of Commons to disagree 
with that amendment of the Lords which had struck out the 
clause permitting Jews to omit the words ‘on the true faith of a 
Christian,’ and Lord John was supported by a great majority. 
Lord John then procured the appointment of a Select Committee 


to draw up ‘‘reasons” for rejecting the amendment; and 
very good reasons the Committee has turned out, Mean- 


while, Sir Richard Bethell promised to suggest a course which 
should be at once constitutional and sparing of collision with the 
Upper House ; all calculations of the kind, however, proceeding 
upon the assumption that the Peers ‘‘ must” give way if they 
are pressed. Mr. Thomas Duncombe has succeeded in rendering 
the whole contest almost too absurd for the practical affairs of 
life. On his motion, after some debate accompanied by con- 
siderable admissions on the part of the Solicitor-General, the 
House added Baron Lionel de Rothschild to the Select Com- 
mittee ; so that the Member for London City will act as a Mem~ 
ber of Parliament, and will serve on a Select Committee; and 
his position will go far to prove that the House of Lords can 
restrain him from nothing but the act of voting. This position 
of the affair, we believe, has already had a considerable moral 
effect in the House of Lords. And it is understood that already 
Sir Richard Bethell, or the cause, has gained important adherents 
in that House. 

Several questions, minor in grade, but of no small importance, 
have been discussed, and only discussed. Mr. Ayrton has moved 
the second reading of his Metropolitan Poor-rate Bill simply to 
withdraw it under circumstances which stamp a censure upon 
himself. The grievance is flagrant. Many of the metropolitan 
parishes are constantly recciving the accumulated flow of pauper- 
ism from other parishes, while the rate-paying class in thore 
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overladen parishes is continually diminishing, until at last the 
rating in some of the parishes makes tremendous inzeads upom 
the rental. A measure for equalizing the burden is most desir- 
able; but Mr. Ayrton’s bill would have taken the authority from 
the parochial representatives, and reposed it in an irresponsible 
centralized body, giving new power to “boards of justices.” Of 
course this could not pass. At the end of the debate, he con- 
fessed he could not divide against the argument that local funds 
should be subject to local supervision ; a confession made after he 
had, in turgid and threatening tones, thrown upon the President 
of the Poor-law Board the responsibility of rejecting the mea- 
sure! Really gentlemen who abuse the Legislature’s time 
in this manner, should be subjected to some sort of restraint. 
Cannot the House appoint some official to take care of Members 
who cannot take care of themselves: a functionary to act as 
curator prodigi for gentlemen of Mr. Ayrton’s stamp ? 

Mr. Mackinnon’s Bill to settle differences between masters and 
workmen-—an object as laudable as settling family differences— 
has been on the paper, debated, and withdrawn. 

Lord Robert Cecil drew attention to the abuses of private 
legislation and select committees thereon in the Commons, adopt- 
ing the suggestion that a permanent paid commission should 
perform the duties now left to select committees, and revise local 
or private bills before their introduction into the House in order 
to see that they complied with the legal requirements. But, 
again, after a discussion, Lord Robert withdrew his motion. He 
had no Bill; he avowed that he had no plan ; it was nothing 
more than a “ ventilating ” of the subject. 

Lord Ebrington’s resolutions recommending further improve- 
ment of barracks were scarcely so resultless, although any 
practical consequences still await the pleasure of the eminent 
individuals that have that subject in hand. This habit of 
bringing forward subjects only to ‘“ debate,” in which many 
Members indulge, when they have no substantive proposition of 
their own, is a burlesque on “ discussion,” and is in fact a rob- 
bery of the time of the House; which, if it were properly em- 
ployed, would be jealously preseryed for measures of a strictly 
practical kind. In the present state of parties, however, this 
class of Members who ventilate subjects may plead a peculiar 
excuse. The whole energies of the Legislature are evaporating in 
** Resolutions,” 

Mr. Headlam’s Bill for extending limited liability to joint- 
stock banking companies, makes way by the force of rather a re- 
markabfe argument. Many opponents of limited liability posi- 
tively support the Bill, because, if the principle be admitted for 
one kind of company they do not see why it should be refused to 
another ; and the measure is only permissive, authorizing the 
companies to establish themselves and obtain custom if they can 
on the avowed principle of limited liability. Many joint-stock 
companies have already shown that the present law in practice, 
sometimes secures unlimited wrliability, as in the case of the 
Western Bank of Scotland; in whose behalf Sir Archibald Ali- 
son has discovered a novel plea—a treasure-trove which has been 
found too late for the Royal British Bank: it is, that the ma- 
nagers of the bank relied upon the promises of the free-traders, 
in Parliament, public meeting, and paper, that there should be 
unlimited prosperity for the commerce of the country. That 
promise has been broken, and it is against the free-traders that 
the Maconochie-Welwoods should turn their indignation, says 
Historian Alison! It is indeed, in writing and in debate upon 
this subject, very difficult ‘‘ to draw the line” between the li- | 
mited and the unlimited. What a pity some ancient Greek 
philosopher cannot be returned to the House of Commons, to 
assist honourable Members by constructing a metaphysical | 
“ standing order” for the purpose ! 


’ 








The reception given to Mr. Layard by a public meeting in St. | 
James’s Hall, eager to hear the oral report of his experiences in | 
India, attests the public anxiety to obtain directinformation. It | 
is not to be expected that a gentleman touring it rapidly over the | 
surface of a vast empire, endeavouring to piece out positive in- 
formation by drawing forth the Natives in gossip, could add | 
substantially to what we already knew, or penetrate very deeply | 
to the causes of things. Hence we find Mr. Layard reopening | 
the Dalhousie policy without carrying us any further than we 
were before; describing the misery inflicted by war, without 
supplying any strong argument to prove that we could have kept 
the peace ; contending that the mutiny was not a merely mili- 
tary revolt but a national outbreak against the sense of wrong- 
ous treatment. No man can claim to have a complete knowledge 
of any foreign subject simply on the ground that he has ‘ been 
there” ; but no doubt ideas with which we are already familiar 
were rendered more vivid to many who attended the meeting, not 
excluding the honourable gentlemen who figured on the plat- 
form ; and Mr. Layard’s graphic descriptions of misgovernment 





in India will tell on the debates for even more than their logical 


valu. On the whole Mr. Layard’s dengomstration is not unlike 
the ameiemt jest of the sample bwiek carziad about to show what 
the house was like. 





The Continental intelligence of the week is little more than 
the same commodity which Mr. Layard has imported from India 
—gossip, yet it is not uninteresting. A vote more or less in the 
pageant representation of the French people does not seem a very 
weighty affair; yet the loss of another election in Paris is an- 
other sign that the hold of Louis Napoleon upon the empire is not 


| absolute, was perhaps even another letter added to the hand- 
| writing on the wall. 


It is evident, however, that he is extending his influence 
abroad by a very familiar process, that of unsettlement combined 
with the offer of protection. The Monitewr semi-officially ex- 
plains certain agitations in Montenegro by informing us that the 
Emperor is extending his wegis over Prince Danilo as against the 
encroachments of his suzerain, the Sultan ; for Montenegro, in 
the Parisian view, is an independent state. What does this 
mean? Is France reversing on the Adriatic shore the policy 
which she has professed to adopt from England on the Danube.? 

The sudden dismissal of the Spanish Ministry, too, is ascribed 
to some unintelligible scheme for promoting certain railway and 
royal interests; which distinguished residents in Paris, and dis- 
tinguished Paris financiers, could probably explain. The Crédit 
Mobilier this year has returned no dividend: has it decreed 
‘ dividenda est Hispania” ? 

While the equivocal proceedings of our Government are occa- 
sioning much questioning and explanatory debate in the Sar- 
dinian Chambers, the Austrian Archduke, Governor of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom, has gone to Vienna, it is said, to pro- 
cure larger powers for his peculiar projects of compulsory ‘ con- 
ciliation.” 

These disturbing influences in our own Continent are so near 
that they deafen us to reports from the distant West, whence they 
are shouting the indignant rumour that Great Britain ‘intends 


to fortify Ruatan.” Credat Cass-ius ! 


Debates ant Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovst or Lorps. Monday, May 10. Lord Canning and the Government; Con- 
versation—Customs Duties (No. 2) Bill read athird time and passed—Excise Duties 
Bill read a third time and passed—Exchequer Bonds (2,000,000/.) Bill read a third 
time and passed. 

Tuesday, May 11. Royal Assent to Exchequer Bills (20,911,500/.) Bill, Exchequer 
Bonds (2,000,0002.) Bill, Excise and Customs Duties Bills—Lord Canning and the 
Government ; Lord Ellenborough’s Statement—Transfer of Land Bill read a third 
time and passed. 

Thursday, May 13. Ascension Day, no’sitting. 

Friday, May 14. The Ellenborough Despatch; Lord Shaftesbury’s Motion, 
“previous question” carried. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, May 10. Lord Canning and the Government ; Mr, 
Cardwell’s Notice of Motion—The Oaths Bill ; Lords’ Amendments considered— 
Military Matters ; Conversation on—Prince Edward Island Loan ; leave given to 
bring in a bill. 

Tuesday, May 11. The Oaths Bill; Baron Rothschild nominated on the Com- 
mittee—Mining at Hanley; Mr. Ricardo’s Motion—Private Bill Committees ; Lord 
R. Cecil’s Motion—Barrack Accommodation ; Lord Ebrington’s Resolutions—Stamp 
Duty on Draughts Bill read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, ! 12. Poor-Rates Metropolis; Mr. Ayrton’s Bill withdrawn— 
Reformatery Schools (Ireland) Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, May 13. The Oude Proclamation ; Mr. V. Smith’s Explanation—The 
Oaths Bill; Report of the Committee agreed to—Masters and Workmen Bill with- 
drawn—Joint-Stock Companies Bill read a second time—Church-Rates Abolition 
Bill passed through Committee. 











Friday, May 14. The Ellenborough Despatch ; Mr. Cardwell’s Motion, debate 
adjourned, 
TIME-TABLE. 
The Lords. | The Commons, 
Mour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
Monday ....seseeeeeees Sh 4... Gh30m «s+ 4h .(m) Th lim 
DNR -ccccccccescces Sh .... 7hé4im -. 4h .(m) 12h 45m 
Wednesday No sitting. ... Noon.... Sh Om 
| Thursday......eeeeeees No sitting. - 4h ,(m) 12h 45m 
Friday ......0... eseses Sh .(m) Th Om cance a tm) 12h 15m 
Sittings this Week, 3; Time, 12h 15m Sittings this Week, 5; Time,40h Om 
this Session, 49; — 100h 35m this Session 60; — 396h 12m 





Tue Ovpe PRocLAMATION, 

Signs of a battle of parties on the conduct of the Government towards 
Lord Canning appeared early in the week. [There was a meeting at 
Cambridge House, Lord Palmerston’s residence, on Sunday.) On 
Monday, the Earl of Suarrespury gave notice that on Friday he would 
move a resolution condemnatory of the publication of the late despatch 
to the Governor-General. 

The Earl of Errennornoven moved that the despatch’ should 
be produced in extenso. He explained that the whole had been 
placed before the House of Commons, but not before the House ef 
Lords, in consequence of an accident. He had intended to present the 
whole. At a late period, Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and himself, agreed 
that certain passages should be omitted. But in the mean time Mr. 
Baillie, the Secretary of the Board of Control, had already laid the de- 
spatch in extenso before the other House. He also explained that a 
copy of the despatch had been sent privately and simultaneously to Lord 
Granville and Mr, Bright. ; 

In reply to questions, he said further, that there is no other in- 
formation bearing on the proclamation in his possession. He did not 
know that the proclamation had been published in India. For nearly 
a month the Governor-General had been silent with respect to that pre- 
clamation. 3 

Earl Granviuxe said that Mr. Vernon Smith had received a private 
letter from Lord Canning stating that the proclamation required an ex- 
planatory despatch, Lord Exzunnonovew said he was quite unaware 
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The Earl of Mataesnury said that Lord Clarendon had sent 


of that. It is the duty of a 


him all private letters on matters of public interest. 
Minister to send such letters to his successor. 

The result of a conversation on the subject was a statement that Mr. 
Vernon Smith had not received the note until after Mr. Disraeli had 
answered Mr. Bright. : : , 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE postponed his motion relating to the annex- 
ation of Oude “lest he should be supposed to sanction in any manner 
whatever the extraordinary conduct of the Government.” 

Very early in the sitting of the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. 
Carpwet gave notice that on Thursday he should move the following 
resolution— 

“That this . , 
the wey of any proclamation which may have been issued by the Go- 
vernor-General ‘of India in relation to Oude, has seen with regret and 

srious apprehension that her Majesty’s Government have addressed to the 


| 


House, while it abstains from expressing any opinion upon | 


Governor-General, through the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, | 


patch condemning in strong terms the conduct of 
the Governor-General, and are of opinion that such a course on the part of 
the Government must tend in the present circumstances of India to produce 
most prejudicial effects by weakening the authority of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and by encouraging to further resistance those who are still in arms 
against us.” (Cheers. ; . , 

Further proceedings took place in the House of Lords on Tuesday of 


and have published, a des 


a very interesting character. 

First Lord Snarressvry laid on the table the terms of his motion. 
They are as fallows— é 

«, That it appears from papers laid upon the table of this House that a 
despatch has been addressed by the Seeret Committee of the Court of the 
Directors to the Governor-General of India, disapproving a proclamation 
which the Governor-General had informed the Court he intended to issue 
after the fall of Lucknow. 

2, That it is known only fiom intelligence that has reached this coun- 
try by correspondence published in newspapers that the intended proclama- 
tion has been issued, and with an important modification, no official ac- 
count of this proceeding having yet been received; that this House is there- 
fore still without full information as to the grounds upon which Lord 
Canning has acted, and his answer to the objections made to his intended 
proclamation in the despatch of the Secret Committee cannot be received for 
several weeks. 

“3. That under these cireumstances this House is unable to form a judg- 
ment on the proclamation issued by Lord Canning, but thinks it right to 
express its disapprobation of the premature publication by her Majesty's 
Ministers of the despatch addressed to the Governor-General, since this 
public condemnation of his conduct is calculated to weaken the authority 
of the Govenor-General of India, and to encourage those who are now in 
arms against this country.” 

Next the Marquis of Lanspowne explained that he had been led into 
an error inregard to the private note received from Lord Canning by 
Mr. Vernon Smith. Ile had been under the impression that Mr, Smith 
received the letter at the time Mr. Disraeli replied to Mr. Bright. He 
found that it was not so, but that the letter had been received before the 
answer was made. Lord Dexsy accepting this explanation asked the 
date of the letter. Lord Lanspowne said—after the 19th April, when 
the despatch was sent out. 
though dated April 19, was not sent out until April 26, so that had Mr. 
Vernon Smith given the note to Lord Ellenborough, the object contem- 
plated by Lord Canning that the note and proclamation would reach the 
same hands would have been achieved, and Lord Ellenborough would 
not have been led into the premature condemnation of a policy which 
the Govewnor-General asked time to explain. It was the bounden duty 
of Mr. Smith to forward the letter to Lord Ellenborough. Lord Guan- 
VILLE said he could not contest the principle that any one quitting office 
should communicate all information on public matters to his successors. 
He had tried to read a letter to Lord Ellenborough in the lobby, but 
Lord Ellenborough entered upon such a long statement of his own views, 
that Lord Granville, after one or two ineffectual attempts to get a hear- 
ing, put the letter in his pocket in despair. As to the letter received by 
Mr. Vernon Smith he found it on his return from Ireland. It contained 
one meagre paragraph stating that Lord Canning would have liked to 
have sent an explanatory despatch along with the draft proclamation but 
had not had time. ‘That was all the information Mr. Smith could have 
given the Government. 


Lord Derny said that the despatch, al- | 


Lord Ertexnonoven said the despatch was written on the 18th, dated 
on the 19th, and sent on the 26th April, so that there would have been | 


ample time to consider Lord Canning’s letter to Mr. Smith. But further 
reflection convinced Lord Ellenborough that it was absolutely necessary 
to send the despatch as originally written. He was not accused of writ- 
ing the despatch. He had not yet heard any one find fault with it. 
“The ae question is—was it or was it not right te publish the letter 
Which was written? As I understand the resolution which is to be moved 
on Friday it relates to that question only. Now, my Lords, the publication 
of that letter was an act as wholly mine as the writing of the letter. I take 
upon myself the whole responsibility, and I will tell your Lordships how 
it happened that that publication took place. Some time before I had 
written a letter in contemplation of the capture of Lucknow, which was 
subsequently laid upon the table, and which was published as soon as we 
new we were in possession of Lucknow, in which I directed the Go- 
vernment of India, having exhibited their strength, to temper justice with 
generosity, to proclaim an amnesty, to disarm the people, and wherever 
the amnesty was proclaimed to establish the ordinary administration of the 
law. I apprehended obstruction to the Government in the exceution of 
these orders from subordinate officers, maddened, as I expressed it, by the 
scenes they had witnessed. I desired the Government to persevere in 
doing what they thought right, and I told them that in acting in that 
spirit they would have the unqualified support of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) Soon chereale, my Lords, I reeeived this proclamation, 
which is in direct contradiction to the principles laid down in the letter of 
which the noble earl opposite approved. (Cheers.) The principle of con- 
fiscation of the whole proprietary rights of the landowners of Oude was not 
clemency ; it was inconsistent with amnesty; it was persecution after 
defeat ; it was contrary to the principle laid down in the first letter, to the 
feelings of the Government, and to the principles upon which they had deter- 
mined toact. When I read that proclamation I felt it was my duty at once to 
— my own sentiments on the subject, which were adopted by my 
noble friends. I should have been unworthy of a seat in this House if I 
acted otherwise ; but I felt at the same time that if that proclamation were 
really published as it stood before me, it was quite impossible that my 
letter with respect to it should be withheld from the public. I knew that 
the moment the proclamation was published in this country questions 


would be asked in Parliament, and that neither in this House nor in the 
other House could the answers be satisfactory without the publication of 
this letter, which we could not resist. My Lords, I did desire its publica- 
tion ; and I will tell you upon what grounds, Having informed the Go- 
vernment of India that I would remove all obstructions raised against them 
by subordinate officers, and that I was determined they should be assisted 
and supported in doing what they thought right in the prosecution of 
principles of clemency, I was determined they should know—the governors 
as well as the governed—that the Cabinet were resolved to enforee that 
system of clemency be the person who he might who acted in opposition to 
the principles thus laid down. I felt and I still feel that letter is a me 0 
of peace to the people of India; I hold that it lays down prineiples which, 
if not so laid down, never would have been generally adopted throughout 
that country; I know that it will offer conciliation to those who dread re- 
tribution—that it will compel all in office to act in the spirit of the Govern- 
ment by which that letter was sent out, and therefore, for the public peace, I 
desired that that letter should go forth. But I take to myself the whole re- 
sponsibility of having given publicity to the letter. I know it was right to 
do so, and I did it at once. I might very properly, no doubt, have taken 
the letter to the Cabinet, and in the Cabinet have asked the opinions of my 
colleagues before deciding to make it public. That might have been the 
right course, but that course I did not adopt; and therefore, to accuse my 
colleagues of any misconduct with respect to the publication of that letter 
is to raise a constitutional fiction. I am responsible, and let me alone bear 
whatever censure may be attributed to the act of publication, I thought 
this explanation to be due to my noble colleagues in this House, and to my 
right honourable friends in the other House of Parliament ; but now I have 
to consider, under these circumstances, what is my duty not only to my 
colleagues but to the people of India. I have served the people of India as 
much out of office as in office for nearly thirty years. The most earnest 
endeavours of my public life have been used with a view to their 
benefit, and I will not do any act towards the close of that public 
life which by possibility might injure their interest. This question 
will be differently construed in this country and in India. Tere it 
is a question between one party and another. (C/eers.) ere it is more 
a question whether my noble friend near me should remain in office, or 
whether we should submit to that te which we have an intuitive dislike— 
the restoration. This is the real practical question to be brought under the 
consideration of this and the other House of Parliament. (Cheers.) The 
question in India is a very different question. The question there will be 
understood to be the conflicting principles of confiscation and clemency ; and 
I feel satisfied that, according as the decision of this and the other Ilouse 
if Parliament may appear to incline to one or the other of those principles, 


there will be broadeast throughout India the seeds of perpetual war, or hopes 
will be given to the people of India and of England—the hopes of permanent 
reconciliation and pea I know well that, be the public importance of a 
question what it may, and no matter how great may be the interests in- 


volved in it, personal considerations but too much sway the decisions of both 
Ilouses of Parliament. I have determined, therefore, to remove those = 
sonal considerations. Iam resolved that this question shall be considered on 
its merits; and, determining to do everything I can to the last moment of 
my life for the benefit and peace of India, I have teadered to her Majesty 
my resignation, and it has been accepted.” : : 

Earl Grey would not anticipate the discussion on the propriety of 
publishing the despatch. But he protested against its going to the 
country that it is a question between confiscation and clemency. That 
is not an aceurate version of Lord Canning’s proclamation, Le would 
not be dragged into the unfair course of discussing the justice of a policy 
while they were ignorant of the grounds Lord Canning may assign for 
it. The House is bound to reserve its judgment. As to the letter re- 
ceived by Mr. Smith, too much has been made of that. Until the home 
Government received a despatch, stating that the proclamation had been 
issued, they were bound to presume that some explanation would arrive 
in due time. The non-communication of the private letter left the Go- 
vernment in ignorance of nothing which they were not bound to know 
without seeing that private letter. 

Lord Derny said the fault found with the Government was, that an 
receiving the proclamation they had expressed their disapproval in a se- 
cret despatch, and he must say that the Government were undoubtedly 
of opinion that the issue of a proclamation in which confiscation was 
made the general rule would produce the most dangerous consequences, 
driving many to despair and inducing others to combine, (Cries of 
aad Orde r bf 2 

Lord GuanxviLe rose to order. Lord Derby had spoken once and had 
no right to make a speech applicable to a motion to come on at the end of 
the week. 

The Marquis of Sauisnvry moved the adjournment of the House, but 
Lord ELLeNnonoveu saved them from that necessity by moving that 
the order for the second reading of the Chief Justice of Bombay Bill be 
discharged. 

Lord Denny continued his speech. It was the bounden duty of the 
Government not to lose a single mail in pressing upon the Governor-Ge- 
neral the apprehensions of the Government respecting the effect of the 
proclamation, Their despatch did ;st enjoin Lord Canning to recall his 
proclamation. It only expressed a hope that he would mitigate the ri- 
gour of the doctrines he put forth. 

** Although the proclamation as we have since reecived if does not go the 
length which I might desire in that sense, yet undoubtedly one paragraph, 
which has been inseried since the receipt of the copy to which the despatch 
of my noble friend the President of the Council applied, does materially mo- 
dify the terms of the original proclamation.” 

_ The Earl of ELLennonovgu—* Not with respect to the principle of eon- 
fiseation.”’ 

The Earl of Denny—“ My noble friend says not with regard to confisca- 
tion, but I hope and believe it must be the intention of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, although unfortunately he lays down confiscation as a rule, to make 
large exceptions, for the purpose not only of freeing from further penalties, 
but of restoring lands and property to these who may have forfeited them 
by their recent conduct.” When the proclamation cane home it excited 
considerable animadversion. ‘* My right honourable friend the Chaneellor 
of the Exchequer arrived late in the House that day. A question of which 
no notice had been given was immediately asked as to whether the proela- 
mation had been received, whether any despatch had been written in an- 
swer to it, and whether we were prepared to lay that despatch upon the 
table of the House, Without any communication with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or with any other persen in cither House of Parliament, un- 
fortunately, as I think, the Secretary to the Board of Control rose and at 
once stated that a despatch had been sent out, and would be laid on the 
table. Now, J concur with my noble friend the President of the Board of 
Control in thinking that sooner or later it was indispensable that that de- 
spatch should be published. Questions must have been asked as to whether 
such a despatch was sent and whether we approved the policy indicated in 
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ion ; and if the subject had given rise to discussions we should 

to show the terms in which we had written to the Govern- 
or-General. ButIregret that that premature announcement should have been 
made.” Lord Ellenborough, with that frankness and honesty which character- 
ize him, said the act was his and that he alone should be responsible for the 
There is nothing, my lords, so painful to my feelings as the 


the 
have been ex: 


con: : 
pe of suspected for any purposes of sacrificing a colleague, and 
know not that I have ever in my Tife felt deeper pain than when I received 


from my noble friend, not a tender of his resignation, but a copy of a letter 
in whieh he had already submitted his resignation to her Majesty. I was 
bound to consider not private and personal feelings only, but what was due 
to the great interests of the count 
was desirable that the Government should stake their existence as a Govern- 
ment upon their liability for an act of which they were not in the 
slightest degree i 
the defence of t 
fend; or whether they should acept the noble self-sacrifice of my 
noble friend, and thereby through his generosity allow his colleagues to 
have justice done to them. The conclusion to which I came, and 
felt greater pain than when I arrived at that determination, was that, in 
justice to the public interests, it was m 

sacrifice of my noble friend; and, paint 
one for whom personally I entertain the highest respect, whose knowledge 
of Indian subjects, whose long experience, whose devotedness to the cause 
of India, and whose entire abnegation of all selfish feelings for the promo- 
tion of the public welfare, render him an invaluable counsellor on Indian 
affairs— (Cheers) —and whose withdrawal could not but be regarded as a 
great loss to the Cabinet of her Majesty, I yet felt bound by still stronger 
considerations, though with the deepest pain, to concur in the suggestion of 
my noble friend that his resignation should be received.” 


which they felt they could not wholly de- 


ee ae they should take upon themselves | 


never | 


bounden duty to accept the self- | 
1 as I felt it to be to separate from | 


Lord Granvie said he was not prepared for the important announce- | 


ment made by Lord Ellenborough, in a speech most honourable and 
straightforward. What he wished to know was—whether Mr. Baillic 
was really not aware that that question would be put to him, and whe- 
ther he gave his answer without knowing the wishes of his colleagues ? 
The earl of Dxerny—“ My noble friend (Lord Ellenborough) stated 
distinctly that Mr. Baillie gave the answer by his authority and on his 
responsibility, without the knowledge of any other member of the Ca- 
inet. 


— I - not the slightest idea that that question, or 

any other question upon that subject, was going to be put.” 

farl Granviar—“ It has hon per that the question was put 

without previous notice. Mr. Baillie must have had notice of it, or how 

ea ta > have communicated with the noble earl upon the subject?” 
ord Bales 

Lord borough's motion was then withdrawn, and the bill to 
which it referred was read a second time. 

In the House of Commons no announcement was made of Lord Ellen- 
borough's resignation. 

Lord Apotruus Vane Tempest gave notice that he should move as an 
amendment to the resolution of which the honourable Member for Oxford 
had given notice for Thursday— 

“That this House, in its present state of information, abstains from ex- 

ressing an opinion upon the policy of any proclamation which may have 
en issued by the Governor-General of India in relation to Oude, or upon 
the course pursued by the Government in reference to such proclamation.” 

In consequence of Sir John ‘Trelawny’s resolve to persist in bringing 
on his Church-rate Bill on Thursday, Mr. Carpwe.1, with the consent 
of Mr. Disraeli, postponed his motion of censure until Friday. 

The House of Lords did not sit on Thursday, but in the House of 
Commons some further incidents occurred. In reply to a wide question 
from Lord Aponenus Vane Tempest, Mr. Disrae.t said that he had no 
doubt the motive that led Lord Ellenborough to take the ‘ not unconsti- 
tutional bat unusual course’ he has taken was that he knew if the 

uestion of his resignation had been put to his colleagues “ their regard 
or his personal qualities and their admiration of his genius would have led 
them unanimously to request him to withdraw that resignation.” 

Next, moved thereto by Mr. Newprcats, Mr. Vernon Siri entered 
upon an explanation of the reasons that induced him to withhold from 
Lord Ellenborough the passage in Lord Canning’s private letter relating 
to the Oude proclamation. This explanation was rather long, but the 
sum of it was, #hat he did not think the passage of importance sufficient 
to call for its communication; and he could not communicate the whole 
letter because it was of a very private nature. Was he to tell Lord 
Ellenbo: that he had heard privately that Lord Ellenborough had 
received @ atch publicly ? Was he to assume that Lord Ellenborough 
would act without waiting for explanations? He had at once read the 
passage to Lord Palmerston, who did not think that it should have been 
sent to Lord Ellenborough. 

As some reports had gone abroad that Mr. Carpwe tu intended to mo- 
dify his resolution, he stated, in reply to Mr. Disrarni and Mr. Ginson, 
that he should move it as it stood in the order book. 

Tue Oarus Bint. 

The House of Commons took the Lords’ amendments of the Oaths 
Bill into consideration on Monday. 

Lord Joun Rvussxut moved that the House should disagree to the 
amendment omitting clause 5. [This clause enables Jews to take the 
oath without the words “on the true faith of a Christian.”] He made a 
very brief speech. The old oaths related to forgotten battles and causes. 
If he were to frame a bill in accordance with his own views, he should 
put nothing in it but a simple oath of allegiance. He had inserted pro- 
fessions required by the prejudices of others in order to obtain a settle- 
ment of the question. Again, the House had sent up the bill to the 
Lords by a majority greater than ever was known before. Another fact 


is that the Government opposed the bill, so that we are living under a 


Government opposed to the principle of religious liberty. 

Mr. Newpxcate opposcd the motion. 

Sir Rieuan» Bernt said he had previously pointed out, in the well- 
considered language of Sir John Pakington, that the House might be 
compelled to resort to another mode of proceeding, provided it was con- 
stitutional. He approved of that language, and he should be prepared 
if necessary, to suggest a perfectly constitutional course. Every consti- 
tutional lawyer will agree that when the House has adopted a particular 
course by large and increasing majoritics in a series of Parliaments, it is 
in a position to say that it represents the wishes of the nation, Any 


constituency may elect a Jew, but the fraudulent application of an ano- 
malous law 
liament. 


him from discharging his duty as a Member of Par- 
the House is unable to prevail upon the Lords to change 





| 


| 





I was bound to consider whether it | 
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their opinions, the House might consider whether no other constitutional 
He would not enter at present into the reasons—which hereafter he 
he might be s; to give to the House—why he thought he should be al 
and consistent also with constitutional law and usage. He admit 
he should regard the necessity of taking that course as a very why 
asa great misfortune the establishment of such a precedent—(“ Tae 
hear! from the Ministerial bonehee)—the consequences of which he 
could assure the House that the course which he well recommend would 
be altogether clear of anything which would involve the House in the neces- 
ing in any way the ordinary authority of the courts of law. The resul 
the sajecion of this clause by the House of Lords was that the bill was sd 
the Jews within these than they were exposed to an y 
the introduction of the measure. He ventured to prophesy that it would 
cessity of repeating these attempts to a measure by legislation j 
which both Houses of Parliament, acting in conformity with the public 
Sir Joun Paxrneaton said that be adhered to the opinion referred to 
edged him to 


course is left to 

to recommend a course of ing consistent with the duty of that House 

fice, and would not adopt it without deep regret. Indeed, he should 

readily admitted it might be an exceedingly fearful thing to contemplate. He 

sity of asserting by a strong hand its authority in overruling and overpower- 

verted into a measure for imposing a greater amount of disabiliti see 
to 

be the herald to some further proceeding that would put an end to the ne- 

voice during the last thirty years, ought to concur. 

by Sir Richard Bethell, but he did not consider that it pl 


submit a motion to the House. Mr. Warren took great exception to 
the ‘‘ minatory language”’ of Sir Richard Bethell. 

On a division the House disagreed with the Lords’ amendment by 
263 to 150. The House also di to the omission of clause 8, 
Then it was on the motion of Lord Joun Russet, that the 
following gentlemen should be appointed a Committee to draw up reasons 
for disagreeing with the Lords’ amendments, and to present them at a 
conference— 

Lord J. Russell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir J. Pebingten, 
Lord Stanley, Sir F. Kell , Lord Palmerston, Sir G. C. Lewis, Sir G. Grey, 
Mr. Labouchere, Sir J. Graham, Sir R. Bethell, Mr. Gladstoné, Mr. Cart. 
well, Mr. Bright, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Byng, Mr. Dill Mr, 
T. Duncombe, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Headlam, Mr. Moncrieff, Mr. J “D Fite. 
gerald, Mr. Sergeant Deasy, Mr. J. A. Smith. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncompe moved that Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
should be a member of the C ittee e founded the motion ona 
precedent established in 1715, when Sir Joseph Jekyll, although he had 
not taken the oaths, was nominated by 225 to 117 to sit on a Committee 
of Secresy. Mr. Dituwyn seconded the motion. It took the House 
by surprise. Mr. Newprcarte described it as absurd. Mr. Watrois 
said he should not object, if Baron Rothschild were entitled to sit by a 
constitutional precedent. Mr. Bovverte said the act only prohibits a 
person who has not taken the oaths from “ sitting and voting.” Lord 
Joun Russet would vote for the motion if pressed. Mr. Duncomsr 
said that if the effect of the motion should be that the House found itself 
in an anomalous and absurd position ‘so much the better.” Finally, 
it was agreed that, as there were precedents to be looked into, the debate 
should be adjourned until the next day. 

When the debate was resumed on Tuesday, the Soricrror-GENERAL con- 
curred in Mr. Duncombe’s motion. There are two questions which should 
be kept distinct. One isthe right of the House to call upon every Member 
to perform the duties which, as a Member, he has to discharge. The 
second is the obligation imposed on every Member to observe the for- 
malities which precede the discharge of his duties. The first is the only 
one to be determined. If there were a call of the House it would be the 
business of the House to see that a Member did not take his seat without 
observing the necessary formalities. The case of Sir Joseph Jekyll had 
been referred to. In that case the House of Commons resolved to ap- 
point a Committee of twenty-one Members to look into documents re- 
lating to the peace recently concluded. The names were chosen by bal- 
lot, and among them was that of Sir Joseph Jekyll. He was at that 
time on circuit as Chief Justice of the County Palatine of Chester. An 
objection was raised that he had not taken the oaths, but the answer was 
that this arose from no voluntary neglect on his part; and it was re- 
solved that he was capable of being elected a member of the Committee, 
although he had not been sworn. It did not appear whether he sat 
without taking the oath. Probably he did take it. What the Solicitor- 
General desired to show was that + bon was nothing in the act of Parlia- 
ment to prevent the House from nominating Baron Rothschild to sit on 
the Committee. But he would not pretend to say whether Baron Roth- 
schild, before he sat on the Committee, would be bound to take the 
oaths. On that point the precedent of Sir Joseph Jekyll is silent. The 
act of George III. provides a penalty in case any one should vote without 
taking the oaths, and enacts that no one should claim to be a Member 
without taking the oaths. He did not say that the act applies to Com- 
mittees. Baron Rothschild must inform himself on that point and act 
on such advice as he may think proper. Sir Hvuen Carrns added that 
Mr. Walpole entirely concurred with him. 

Mr. Wuitsreap argued that there was no real distinction between 
voting in Committee and voting in the House. Were they sure that ob- 
jections might not be raised in another place to the reception of a body 
containing a Member who had not taken the oaths. Were they taking a 
course likely to pave the way to conciliation? Mr. Heapiam said the 
act mentioned voting in the Seed and did not mention sitting on Com- 
mittees. He would not go one jot beyond the act of Parliament. Baron 
Rothschild may be appointed on other Committees and manage the con- 
ference with the Lords. Mr. Macau.ay saw no force in the precedent, 
and charactcrized the course taken as highly derogatory to the dignity of 
the House. Mr, Coxirer cited a passage from Hatsell’s Precedents— 

‘* Notwithstanding all these laws, which are introductory to a Member's 
taking his seat in the House, a person when returned, is, though he should 
not have taken his seat, to all intents a Member, except as to the right of 
sa is entitled to the same privileges as every other Member of the 

ouse, 

Mr. DrumMonp asked if they wanted to bully the House of Lords? 
Mr. Matins said it is an insult to common sense to say that a man in- 
competent to sit in the House is qualified to sit on Committees. Mr. 
PvE drew from the fact that Baron Rothschild could be member of a 
Committee the inference that he is a Member of the House. If they 
could prove to the House of Lords that he is substantially a Member of 
the House they would dispose of one favourite argument against the ad- 
mission of the Jews—that if the House did not consist altogether and 
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exclusively of Christians the Christian character of the House would be 


motion was carried by 251 to 196, and Baron Rothschild’s name 


The ‘ 
was added to the Committee. ' 

The report of the Select Committee appointed to draw up reasons for 
disagreeing with the Lords’ amendments to the Oaths Bill was presented 
to the House of Commons by Lord Joun Russeit on Thursday, and re- 
ceived. It is as follows— , - - 

«], Because the words ‘ on the true faith of a Christian,’ were originally 
introduced in the oaths to be taken by Members of Parliament with a view 
to bind certain Roman Catholics, and were not intended for the purpose of 
excluding persons of the Jewish persuasion. — 

«9, Because the exclusion of British subjects from seats in Parliament 
and offices in the State on the ground of their religious opinions is contrary 
to the general maxims of freedom of conscience. 

“3, use no charge of disloyalty or unfitness for public employment 
and a fair share of legislative power has been alleged, or can be alleged, 

inst the Jewish community. 

«4, Because the infliction of disabilities upon any class of her Majesty's 
subjects solely on the ground of their conscientious adherence to their faith 
savours of persecution, and is totally inconsistent with those principles of 
religious liberty which, in the case of more powerful communities, have 
been applied by Parliament with such happy effects. 

“5, ote the Commons having already on ten previous occasions, and 
in five Parliaments, passed bills for remov the civil disabilities of the 
Jews, and having of late years to such by constantly increasing 
majorities, are convinced that the opinion of their constituents and of the 
country at large has been irrevocably pronounced in favour of the removal 

guc i ties. 
as 6. Because such bills have been putes by many of the most emi- 
nent Members of both Houses of Par t, who, while differing upon 
other political questions, have concurred in the justice and expediency of 
measures for the relief of the Jews. 

“7, Because the rights of the electors of the United Kingdom have been 
peculiarly affected by a law which has “been construed to prevent the ad- 
mission to the House of Commons of persons who have been lawfully re- 
turned as Members of that House. 

“8, Because the first and third clauses of the bill are open to the con- 
struction that the new oath which the former of them contains, should be 
taken not only in all cases where the oaths of ae supremacy, and 
abjuration are now required, but also where the oaths of allegiance and su- 

are at present required, though without the oath of abjuration ; 
the result of which construction, if the bill should pass into law without the 
fifth clause, would be to exclude the Jews from practising as solicitors and 
barristers, and from offices under the Crown, to which employments and 
offices they are now admitted. 

“9, Because such result would be contrary to the intention of the two 
Houses of Parliament, appearing from the sixth clause and from the title of 
the bill under consideration.” 

A motion that a conference with the Lords be desired was agreed to. 


Cuurcu-Rares. 
The House went into Committee on the Church-Rate Abolition Bill, 


on Thursday. The first clause abolishing church-rates led to a repeti- 
tion of the debate on the principle of the measure amidst recurring crics 
of “ Divide!” On a division the clause was agreed to by 227 to 153. 


Clause 2, providing that church-rates may still be levied for the pur- 
pose of paying off money due on the —— of such rates, was agreed 

. Clause 3, providing that the act should not extend to Scotland or 
Treland, was omitted as unnecessary. 

Sir Antuur Exton moved several clauses, but only one was adopted. 
It provided that all rates made before the passing of the act might be 
levied. The bill passed through Committee, 


Murrary Matrers.—On the motion for going into Committee of Supply 
CopRINGTON complained of the p t system of recruiting. it is 
pags of the country. We seduce by dishonourable and degrading 
means. 
the standard for India has brought in recruits inferior in moral and physi- 
cal capacity. He recommended that we should pay well for men of 5 feet 
6 or 7 inches, and induce them to enter the service by arrangements con- 
ducive to their comforts. 

General Prxx said that in 1857 the strength of the Army was 157,000 
men ; in 1858 it is 223,000 men; showing an increase of 66,000. So many 
men have been sent to India that we have had to raise two new regiments of 
Cayalry, one of Infantry, the Canadian regiment, and twenty-five second 

attalions, and to raise the strength of the regiments. During the last 
eight months we have recruited 48,000 men. India requires many men, 
the casualties being so great, and some regiments on foreign stations must 
be relieved. These facts will show the pressure there has been for men. 
But some means might be employed to make the permanent staff of the Mi- 
litia more available for recruiting and drilling. 

In Committee of Supply there was a smart discussion on barrack accommo- 

ion. Colonel Noxru desired to see more money expended on barracks. 
timprovements have actually curtailed the soldier’ saccommodation. Sir 
Harry Verney, Sir Henry WiLLovcupy, and Lord Enrincron, com- 
plained of the enormous sums fooled away at Aldershot—413,770/. already, 








while 100,000/. more is required to complete the barracks. Lord Esrinc- | 
| Hanley by the lessees of the Duchy of Lancaster, and chat, unless some 


TON said that it is vain to try and bring up arrears of mismanagement with- 
out expense. Mr. Trrr said that the House had been liberal of its money, 

t the Government had not proceeded upon any distinct and well-under- 
stood plan. Gencral Pre. said that the barracks at Aldershot are good bar- 
racks. The fault is in having permanent barracks there at all. But it is 


| eause he thought they could not refuse to put those 





| 


Sir Freperick Smrru said that the truest policy with regard to the sol- 
dier is to make him comfortable, but he doubted whether Lord Ebrington’s 
objects could be accomplished. Mr. WrLL1aMs complained that a pavillion 
had been built at Aldershot for the Queen, out of moneys voted for the ac- 
commodation of the soldier. Colonel Nortn in the name of the Army 
thanked Lord Ebrington for having brought the subject under consideration. 
Mr. Pras objected that the present is not the time for any large outlay. 
Sir Joseru Paxton supported the motion, and complained that barracks are 
unhealthily built and in unhealthy situations. Lord PALMERSTON said the 
accommodation Lord Ebrington wished to provide is of the highest import- 
ance, Money spent in ns barrack accommodation is economically 
spent, for it promotes the efficiency of the Army, It is only of late years that 
mankind have found out that oxygen and pure air are really conducive to the 
well-being of the body ; and therefore he did not think blame could be attach- 
ed to those departments by which the evils have not hitherto been set right. 
Mr. Sipney Herszenrt defended the report of the Commission, and supported 
the motion. It is absurd to suppose that we can on improvements 
upon an enormous scale without considerable expense but we cannot do any- 
thing so extravagant as to kill good men whom we have trained at a great 
expense, General PEEL repeated that he was ready to submit to the House 
the recommendations of the Commission. The motion was agreed to nem. 
con, 

Tue Merropo.iran Poor.—In moving the second reading of the Poor- 
rates Metropolis Bill, on Wednesday, Mr. AYRTON repeated his former 


statements tending to show that the rich parishes escape burden of poor- 
rates which falls upon the poor parishes. By the prostitution of the law 
are suffer- 


those best able to pay are exempted from payment, 
ing injustice at the hands of certain wealthy noblemen and gentlemen. 
But the people will be heard ; the House must deal with the subject; and 
he left the bill in the hands of the President of the Poor-law Board, with 
the warning that he would incur a serious responsibility by refusing to en- 
tertain the question. 

Mr. SoTHERON Estcourt said the bill had been thrown into his hands 
charged with something like fulminating powder, If Mr. Ayrton had been 
as “ a Member of the House of Commons as himself he would have known 
that threats held out to that assembly ure rather calculated te prevent the 
realization of the object in view. e answered Mr. Ayrton’s statisti 
statements, and showed that the bill would take from those who contribute 
the money all share in its expenditure, a p ing at variance with the 
constitutional principle that taxation and representation should go together. 
He moved that the bill should be read a second time that day six months. 

The bill was opposed by Mr. Byne, Sir Bensamin Haut, Mr. MILier, 
and Mr. Tuomas DuncomBE; and supported by Mr, Joun Locke. Mr. 
Ayrton then withdrew his bill, because he said he could not stand against 
the argument that there should be a local supervision of local funds. 

Joint-Stock BankinG.—Mr. Heapiam moved the second reading of 
the Joint-Stock Banking Companies Bill. This measure ex the prin- 
ciple of limited liability to joint-stock banks. Mr. BLack moved that it 
should be read a second time that day six months, and Mr. Fintay, Mr. 
Drummond, and Sir Ronert CaRnpEN supported him, Sir WiILtiaM 
Dunnar, Mr. Macrns, and Mr. BaAxTrer eee the bill on the ground 
that the extension of the principle of limited liability to joint-stock banks 
would be beneficial; while Sir Grorer Lewis supported the motion be- 
ks on a level with 
other trading associations. Mr. Disrar.i gave a similar reason for the sup- 
port he gave the bill. It was read a second time. 

Privce Epwarp Istanp.—In a Committee of the whole House, Lord 
Stan Ley obtained leave to bring in a bill guaranteeing for twenty years 
the payment of a loan of 100,000/. to Prince Edward Island. Guarantees 
of colonial loans are objectionable in principle ; but this is a special and 
exceptional case. By Enperial legislation an absentee proprietary was 
imposed upon this colony. Grants of land, upon certain conditions, were 
made at low rates. The conditions have never been fulfilled; and the 
colonists and the proprietary are in a state of perpetual hostility. The 
colonists have attempted to have the grants declared forfeit from non- 
fulfilment of conditions, They have attempted to drive away the pro- 
prietors by imposing undue taxation. Sir George Grey sanctioned this 
course hoping to avert greater evils. Mr. Labouchere declared he would re- 


imes the standard is high, sometimes low. The lowering of | sist such measures, and suggested that the question should be settled by 


the purchase of the lands. The local Legislature agreed to the plan and 
asked for the loan of 100,000/. for twenty years to enable them to carry it 
out. The colony is free from debt, and hasa small surplus, A sinking- 
fund will be provided. Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Private Bitis.—Lord Ronertr Ceci moved a resolution professing to 
transfer the investigations into the merits of private bills from Select Com- 
mittees to a paid and permanent tribunal, He urged that the best men in 
the House do not sit on these committees, that they are varying and incon- 
stant; that their proceedings are therefore contradictory, and that the pre- 
sent system entails enormous expense. Colonel WiLson Patten replied 
that if there were a preliminary inquiry there would still be an appeal to 
the House, and that a preliminary inquiry had been tried, had failed, and 
had been abandoned. Lord SrTanLry admitted that the present system sa- 
tistics very few persons, but he held that the difficulties in the way of 
amendment are insuperable. After a brie? discussion the motion was with- 
drawn. 

Mintnc ar Hanury.—Mr. Ricarpo moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the mining operations of the Duchy of Lancaster near the town 
of Hanley. His complaint was that mines had been made under the town of 


| remedy were applied, the town would be swallowed up. The answer given 


of no use toinquire what has been done or left undone in regard to barrack | 


accommodation. 


He took the question as he found it, and he was pledged | 


to consider the recommendations that may result from an inquiry now being | 
Mr. Siney Herpert concurred. He had confidence that General | 


Peel would deal with the question in a proper spirit. 

BaRRAck AccomMODATION.—Lord Enrincron moved the following 
resolutions, and supported them in a speech recapitulating facts derived 
= the Report of the Royal Commission with which our readers are already 


“ That the long-continued excessive mortality of the British army has been mainly 
caused by the bad sanitary condition of the k accommodation. That this 
House Sa with satisfaction the — of re Gesermments, aioe by 

ts, to improve the mo: intellectual, and physical condition of 

the British soldier, om 1 = 
to much from a continuance and furtherance of the same. That much still 
to be done with regard to barrack accommodation ; firstly, for its increase, 


ing, as being alike oppressive to the civilian and dem zing to the soldier; and, 

pega for its improvement, both with a view to the healthy accommodation of 

in troops in general, and to the decent accommodation of the married soldier. That 

_ of this House such i and imp are imperatively called 
» not by good policy and true economy than by justice and humanity.” 





and is encouraged by the happy results of such efforts and grants | 


| 


with a view to the discontinuance, as far as may be, of the present practice of billet- | 
coal 
| 





by Mr. Barnes, Mr. WALroLe, and Sir Ricuarp BerHen. was, that the in- 
quiry would do no good; that the persons who had suffered had bought and 
sold land and built houses with a full knowledge of what was going on un- 
derground; and that if the lessees had done anything wrong, the true 
remedy was in an action at law, The motion was negatived, by 128 to 63. 





Tur Ovve Parers.—The following is a copy of the instructions 
which accompanied Lord Canning’s proclamation, addressed to the Ad- 


ministration in Oude. 
* Allahabad, March 3, 1858. 

“‘ Sir—I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General to 
enclose to you a copy of a proclamation which is to be issued by the Chief 
Commissioner at Lucknow, so soon as the British troops, under his Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-chief, shall have possession or command of the 
city. 

“2. This proclamation is addressed to the chiefs and inhabitants of Oude 
only, and not to the Sepoys. . 

‘¢3. The Governor-General has not considered it desirable that this pro- 
clamation should appear until the capital is either actually in our hands, or 
lying at our mercy. He believes that any proclamation put forth in Oude 
in a liberal and forgiving spirit would be open to misconstruction, and ca- 
pable of perversion, if not preceded by a manifestation of our power ; and 
that this would be especially the case at Lucknow, which, although it has 
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recently been the scene of unparalleled heroism and daring, and one of the 
most brilliant and successful feats of arms which British India has ever wit- 
nessed, is still sedulously represented by the rebels as being’ beyond our 
power to take or to hold. 

‘*4. If an exemption almost general, from the penalties of death, trans- 
pertenion, and imprisonment, such as is now about to be offered to men who 

ve been in rebellion, had been publicly proclaimed, before a heavy blow 
had been struck, it is at least as likely that resistance would have been en- 
couraged by the seeming exhibition of weakness, as that it would have been 
disarmed by a generous forbearance. 

**5. Translations of the proclamation into Hindee and Persian accompany 
this despatch. 

**6, It will be for the Chief Commissioner in communication with his Excel- 
ency the Commander-in-chief, to determine the moment at which the pro- 
clamation shall be published, and the manner cf disseminating it through 
the province ; as also the mode in which those who may surrender them- 
selves under it shall be immediately and for the present dealt with. 

**7, This last question, considering that we shall not be in firm possession 
of any large portion of the province when the proclamation begins to take 
effect, and that the bulk of our troops, native as well as European, will be 


needed for other purposes than to keep guard through its districts, is one of 


some difficulty. It is clear, too, that the same treatment will not be appli- 
cable to all who may present themselves, 





**8. Among these there may be some who have been continuously in | 


arms against the Government, and have shown inveterate opposition to the 
last, but who are free from the suspicion of having put to death or injured 
Europeans who fell in their way. 

**9, To these men their lives are guaranteed and their honour; that is 
in native acceptation, they will neither be transported across sea, nor placed 
in prison. 

** 10. Probably the most easy and effectual way of disposing of them, in 
the first instance, will be to require that they shall reside in Lucknow under 
surveillance and in charge of an officer appointed for that purpose. 

“11. Their ultimate condition and place of residence may remain to be 
determined hereafter, when the Chief Commissioner shall be able to report 
fully to the Governor-General upon the individual character and past con- 
duct of each. 

© 12. There will be others, who, although they have taken up arms 
against the Government, have done so less heartily, and upon whom, for 
other causes, the Chief Commissioner may not see reason to put restraint. 
These, after surrendering their arms, might be allowed to go to their homes, 
with such security for their peaceable conduct as the Chief Commissioner 
may think proper to require. 

“13. One eins security will be that of making it clearly understood 
by them, that the amount of favour which they shall hereafter receive, 
and the condition in which they shall be reéstablished, will be in part 
dependent upon their conduct after dismissal. 

** 14. The permission to return to their homes must not be considered as 
a reinstalment of them in the possession of their lands, for the deliberate 
disposal of which the Government will preserve itself unfettered, 

“15. There will probably be a third class, less compromised by acts of 
past hostility to the Government, in whom the Chief Commissioner may see 
reason to repose encugh of confidence to justify their services being at once 


our administration substituted for his, which, however bad, was at least 
native ; and this sudden change of government was immediately followed 
by asummary settlement of the revenue, which, in a very considerable 
portion of the province, deprived the most influential landholders of what 
they deemed to be their property; of what certainly had long given wealth, 
and distinction, and power to their families.’’ 


Che Cnutt. 
Tue Quern held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday. Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer kissed hands on his appointment as Ambassador 
to Constantinople. Mr. Buchanan took leave on his departure for Ma- 
drid. Mr. Mowbray had audience and submitted some proceedings of 
courts-martial. 

On Monday the Queen gave a State ball at Buckingham Palace, It 
was attended by a distinguished company. 

Her Majesty has taken the Queen of Portugal to the Crystal Palace, 
the New Palace at Westminster, and Her Majesty’s Theatre. On Tues- 
day the Queen of Portugal left Buckingham Palace for Portugal. Yes- 
terday the Queen and Prinee Consort went to the equestrian performances 
at the Alhambra Palace in Leicester Square. 


Che Airtragalis. 

It has been stated that at a meeting in the East India House on Wed- 

nesday, the Court of Directors adopted a resolution expressing confidence 
in Lord Canning. , 





Mr. Layard has returned from his tour in India, and has again ens 
tered upon public life in this country. On Tuesday evening he lectured 
in St. James’s Hall; Lord Bury in the chair. Among those present 
were thirty-six Members of Parliament, and a number of other distin- 
guished persons. The drift of his address was that the disturbances in 
India were not a military mutiny; but a popular insurrection, and that 


| they ought to be ascribed to the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie and 


enlisted on the side of order, towards the maintenance of which in their | 


respective districts they might be called upon to organize a temporary police. 

16. The foregoing remarks apply to the talookdars and chiefs of the 
province. As regards their followers who may make submission with them, 
these, from their numbers, must of necessity be dismissed to their homes. 
But before this is done their names and places of residence should be regis- 
tered, and they should receive a warning that any disturbance of the peace 
or resistance of authority which may occur in their neighbourhood, will be 
visited, not upon the individual offenders alone, but by heavy fines upon the 
villages. 

“17. Lam to observe that the Governor-General wishes the Chief Com- 
missioner to consider what has been above written as suggestions rather 
than instructions, and as indicsting generally the spirit in which his Lord- 
ship desires that the proclamation should be followed up, without tying 
down the action of the Chief Commissioner in matters which may have to be 
judged under cireumstances which cannot be foreseen, ; 

*©18. There remains one more point for notice. 

**19. The proclamation is addressed to the chiefs and inhabitants of 
Oude, not to mutineers. 

**20. To the latter, the Governor-General docs not intend that any over- 
ture should be made at present, ‘ 

21, But it is possible that some may surrender themselves, or seek 
terms, and it is necessary that the Chief Commissioner should be prepared 
to meet auy advances from them. 

*92. The sole promise which can be given to any mutineer is that his 
life shall be spared ; and this promise must not be made if the man belongs 
toa regiment which has murdered its officers, or if there be other primd 
facie reason to suppose that he has been implicated in any specially 
atrocious crime. : 
within the above stated exception, shall surrender themselves, the Go- 
vernor-General cannot sanction the giving of any specific pledge. 

* 23, Voluntary submission will be counted in mitigation of punishment, 
but nothing must be said to those who so submit themselves, which shall 
bar the Government from awarding to each such measure of secondary 
punishment as in it justice it may deem fitting. ; 

“Thave, &e. (Signed) G. F. Epmonstonr.”’ 

The copy of the despatch of Lord Ellenborough to Lord Canning pre- 
sented to the House of Lords did not contain the following paragraphs, 
but they were included in the copy presented to the House of Commons. 

* 8. Whatever may be your ultimate and undisclosed intentions, your 
proclamation will appear to deprive the great body of the people of all hope 
pom the subject most dear to them as individuals; while the substitution 
of our rule, for that of their native sovereign, has naturally excited against 

us whatever they may have of natiorial fecling. 

. *9. We cannot but in justice consider, that those who resist our au- 
thority in Oude, are under very different circumstances from those who 
have acted against us in provinces which have been long under our govern- 
ment. 

**10. We dethroned the King of Oude, and took possession of his king- 
dom, by virtue of a treaty which had been subsequently modified by another 
treaty, under which, had it been held to be in force, the course we adopted 
could not have been lawfully pursued ; but we held that it was not in force ; 
although the fact of its not having been ratified in England, as regarded the 
provision on which we rely for our justification, had not been previously 
made known to the King of Oude. 2 

“11. That sovereign and his ancestors had been uniformly faithful to 
their treaty engagements with us, however ill they may have governed 
their subjects. ‘ 

** 12. They had more than once assisted us in our difficulties, and not a 
snspicion had ever been entertained of any hostile disposition on their part 
towards our government. 

** 13, Suddenly the people saw their king taken from amongst them, and 


Beyond the guarantee of life to those who, not coming | 


| 


the treatment of the Natives by Europeans. Almost the first Native 
gentlemen that he met in India, on being asked what was the cause of 
the rebellion, said, “ while the English Government was just and honest 
God gave them prosperity; but when the Government became unjust 
and severe, God afflicted them with adversity, which generated discon- 
tent and rebellion.” Te asked the samc question of a young Native, 
who said that the mutiny had arisen because the Government had bee 
come immoral. He also set forth the inquiry into titles, the practice of 
torture, the selling of the land of Zemindars to recover revenue, our 
interference with Native usages and customs, and the conversion of the 
5 per cent into a 4 per cent loan, as grievances which had contributed 
to disaffection. Ile did not believe that the Natives were ungrateful. 
IIe had seen the portraits of Mountstuart Elphinstone in the Decean, 
of Sir Charles Napicr in Seinde, and of Mr. Gubbins in Benares, in 
many of the houses of the Natives. India, he said, must be governed in 
India. 

‘¢ You must open your council not only to an European, but to an Indian 
element. You have already done it on a small seale in Ceylon. There you 
have a population raised from 700,000 to 4,000,000. You have planters 
raised from six to 600; you have a council founded upon liberal and ci- 
vilized principles, where Indians, even Buddhists, and almost native half- 
castes, ave represented. The experiment has been most successful. That 
experiment you must try in India. If you do, and if you lose India, it will 
be no dishonour and no disgrace to you that future history should say that 
you made the people of India civilized, prosperous, and happy, and, if it 
can be effected by our example, let me add Christian.” 

The Reverend George Lynch Cotton, D.D., head master of Marlbo- 
rough School, was, on Thursday, consecrated Bishop of Calcutta. The 
ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the pre- 
sence of eight other Bishops, in Westminster Abbey. 


A deputation from the London parishes, headed by Mr. Ayrton, 
waited on Lord Derby to inquire whether he would support Mr. Ayr- 
ton’s bill for the equalization of the poor’s rates. Lord Derby said that 
the bill subverted the whole principle of the Poor-law, and therefore he 
could not support it. ‘The bill might afford relief to the peculiar griey- 
ances of the Metropolis, but it would have an injurious effect by destroy- 
ing individual interest in the general management of the rates, ‘ Of 
course the decision rests with the House of Commons”; but he had 
given them what they asked for—his candid opinion. 


The fifty-third annual meeting of thé British and Foreign School 
Society was held in the school-room, Borough Road, on Monday. Lord 
John Russell occupied the chair, and among those around him were 
Lord Granville, the Earl of Ducie, and Lord Ebrington. Lord John 
Russell celebrated the progress of education, hoped that it would go on 


| at an accelerated pace ; and paid high compliments to Sir John Paking- 


ton for the zeal in the cause he has displayed and the comprehensive 
principles upon which he has acted. Lord John ceded the chair to Lord 
Granville. The report of the progress of the Society was very en- 
couraging, 

The forty-eighth anniversary of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund was 
celebrated on Saturday by the eating of the usual dinner—Mr. Charles 
Dickens in the chair—followed by speechmaking of the approved pat- 
tern. The amount subscribed was 600/, 

The Royal Mendicity Socicty held its annual meeting on Saturday. 
During the past year it has disbursed 1046/7. on mendicants; bestowed 
54,074 meals; investigated 3785 begging letters; and exposed several 
scoundrels who subsisted upon the produce of fraudulent applications. 
Unfortunately it stands in need of funds, having, in consequence of the 
distress among the poor, spent 6007. more than it received from the public. 


The full Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes sat on Monday for the 
first time. The Judges were Lord Campbell, Lord Chief Baron Pollock, 
and the Judge Ordinary, Sir Cresswell Cresswell. On that one day the 
Court decreed the dissolution of marriage in no fewer than five cases. In two, 
the wife was the petitioner and the ground of divorce was adultery coupled 
with desertion. The next day three marriages were dissolved, one on the 
petition of a wife. In one case the co-respondent of the wife, accuse of 
a lultery, was a clergyman; in another a cornet of dragoons. Loid Camp- 
bell at the conclusion of the second day’s sitting, said he could not refrain 
from expressing his satisfaction with the beneficial operation of the new 
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cot. ‘The Court had pronounced sentence of dissotution in eight cases, in 
all of which the petitioners had proved that they were clearly entitled to 
the remedy they sought. Although in some of those cases the petitioners 
would have been able to obtain a divorce under the old system by passing a 
bill h Parliament, yet in others they would have been debarred from 
by their poverty. It was satisfactory to think that rich and 


pv tee a upon an equal footing, and that the same remedy was —_ 
Pall who could establish their right to it. The Court rose at the end of 


the week. a ae ai 
The Exchequer Chamber, sitting in error, have reaffirmed the decision 


: “Simmonds ¢. Taylor.”’” The London Joint-Stock Bank paid a 
° oo 126/. ; it had been crossed ‘and Co,”’; it had been abstracted 
from a letter ; the thief removed the crossing; the cashier at the bank saw 
no signs of erasure, and he paid the cheque. A jury found that there was 
no negligence, and gave a verdict for the defendants—the bank. _ Thi ; 
dict the Exchequer Chamber has upheld. Incidentally, the decision in this 
case was that a “crossing” on a cheque is not essentially apart of the 
cheque. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, the Reverend George Rat- 
cliffe pleaded guilty to the whole of the charges in connexion with his 
fraudulent transfer of Government Stock. He was one of two trustees for a 
sum of 1028/. Consols ; by means of forged certificates of the decease of his 
co-trustee, who was really living, he got the stock sold and appropriated 
the s to his own use. The prisoner appeared to feel his degraded 

ition very acutely. His counsel felt it best to leave the matter entirely 
in the hands of the Court. The Recorder, commenting on the very serious 
nature of the crime, sentenced the accused to ten years’ penal servitude. 

On Wednesday, William Selless, a boy of twelve, and Henry John Ham- 

who has been many years a police-officer, were convicted of the man- 
slaughter of John Thomas Bolton, a boy. Selless and Bolton — 
and fought ; Hambrook, instead of interfering to stop the fight, told Selless 
to hit his —— ‘under the ear”: Selless did so, and either the blow, 
ora fall which it caused, produced death. The Jury recommended both 
isoners to mercy. Mr. Baron Martin inflicted only the nominal punish- 
ment of one day’s imprisonment on the boy ; but he sent Hambrook to pri- 
son for three months—he ought to have stopped instead of encouraging the 
fight. 

George Hammond pleaded guilty, and George Barrow was found guilty 
after a trial, of forging and uttering five bills of exchange on the Union 
Bank. The prisoners, who set up as wholesale stationers, got the bills dis- 
counted—the acceptances had been forged. Sentence, fifteen years’ trans- 
portation. 

On Thursday, Patrick O’Brien, an Inspector of the D division of police, 
was tried for stealing two pieces of bacon from a shop at Paddington. The 
Jury, after a very brief consultation, acquitted the prisoner : on hearing the 
verdict he fell down in a fit. 

The Bow Street Magistrate has committed ‘* Alexander Borromeo,” 
otherwise “‘ Dr. Tucker”—an Italian Count, according to his own state- 
ment, but ‘ manifestly a smart young Irishman,” says the reporter—on a 

of defrauding the manager of the Morning Star of 17. 1s., the pay- 
ment for a report of a meeting of the ‘ Italian Conference ’’—the said re- 
port and “‘ Conference” being, to all appearance, entire fictions. The ac- 
cused attempted to defend himself by raising a cloud of mystery—he could 
not call witnesses, because, by cross-examination, information was to be 
elicited to injure them ; and so on. 


The Worship Street Magistrate has received some subscriptions for Jacob 
Bayliss, a labouring man, who recently saved a person who was drowning. 
It is stated that Bayliss has saved no fewer than twenty-six people from 
drowning. 

A storm of wind and rain visited the south side of London on Thursday 
afternoon ; the violence of the wind did a great deal of damage. 





Provincial, 


Lord Macaulay was on, Tuesday, inaugurated in the Town-hall of 
Cambridge, as Lord High Steward of the borough. 


Mr. Austin Maggs, an architect and builder residing at Hereford, has 
been arrested in consequence of having sent a letter to the Queen—calling 
upon her to render up to him her Majesty’s office as Head of the Church. 
Your Majesty will please to remember that this application is registered 
in Heaven, and will have to be accounted for at the judgment seat of our 
Lord. I shall be happy to produce to your Majesty my credentials as Christ's 
vice-gerent on earth.” ‘he unfortunate lunatic has been very violent 
while in the infirmary of Hereford Gaol, The Magistrates have remanded 
him, in order that his relatives may be communicated with. 





A fatal disaster has occurred on the Trent Valley line of the North-West- 
ern Railway—really, it would appear, an “accident.” The nine morning 
express-train from London for Peotland was on its way along the Trent 
Valley line. Atthe village of Attleborough, a cow had got on to the line— 
it seems that the animal had leaped a hedge or passed through a gate, which 

appeared quite sufficient protection from such an intrusion. A gate- 
saw the cow, and strove to drive her from the rails, but did not suc- 
; he heard the train approaching, and exhibited a danger-signal. At 


this locality, which is about a mile from Nuneaton, the line is a good deal 


, and runs on an embankment ten feet high. The engine-driver 
could not see the signal nor the cow herself till rather near them ; he did 
whathe could to slacken speed, and whistled to startle the cow from the 

e. Instead of running off, the animal got on to the down-line and stood 
still with her head turned from the approaching train. In a few seconds 
the locomotive struck the cow, crushed her, and passed over. Not so the 
guard’s break, While a portion of the cow’s carcass became entangled with 
the gear of the engine and tender, the larger bones remained upon the line, 
and ted an obstruction to the guard’s break immediately behind the 

er, Which was thus thrown off the rails, and, the coupling-irons snap- 

the shock, the whole of the carriages, save the last van, toppled over, 

and fell in one indiscriminate mass down the embankment. The engine 

and tender kept on the rails, and ran forward; the first van and six car- 

riages went down the embankment; the last van remained on the line. 
The electric telegraph wires were broken. 

d ee was quickly on the spot, and the sad work of removing the 
ruins of the carriages and ascertaining the results of the calamity began. 
It was found that three persons had been killed. The sufferers were—Mr. 
his i 4, a gentleman about sixty years of age, who was accompanying 

invalid daughter from London to Maryport, in Cumberland, where he 
medi his a: He = dead when discovered. The Reverend 

r, a Presbyterian clergyman, about thirty years of age, who 
wn en route for Belfast, where he idea’ This pee A tw ont said 
have “I’m insured!” immediately after which he expired. 


This ver- | 


Mr. Morgan, barrister-at-law, aged twenty-eight years, who was proceeding 
on a visit to his friends, near Shrewebury. 

The number of those seriously evened was less than might have been 
expected. Miss Btchmond, aged seventeen years, daughter of the deceased 
Mr. Richmond, received several severe contusions about the face, and has 
some indication of having suffered cerebral mischief. Her distress of mind 
on learning the fatal result of the accident to her father was painfully 
acute ; but she has since exhibited uncommon fortitude under her aceumu- 
lated distresses. Mr, Henry Brett Ince, a barrister, sustained a com 
fracture of the right wrist, and other hurts. Mr, Bryce and Mr. By 
both of Glasgow, Mr. Jennings, of London, and Lieutenant G. E. Corrance, 
were among the wounded; but none of the sufferers are in danger. The 
guard in the van had a surprising escape—the van turned over three times, 
acarriage was crushed to pieces on it, and the guard was buried under the 
luggage, and yet he escaped almost unhurt. 

The inquest was opened on Tuesday. On that and the following da 
evidence was given by the persons who had charge of the train, to ef. 
fect that all was done that was possible to slacken speed, but there was not 
time. The train was running at the usual rate of forty miles an hour. It 
was not behind time. From the evidence of other witnesses, it ap 
that the cow had been deprived of her calf; she was placed in a field next 
the railway ; she was restless, and was bellowing for her calf. The h 
separating this field from the line had been recently ‘cut and laid”; it 
was only three feet five inches high; some of the rails on each side of this 
hedge had been removed; the owner of the cow thought the hedge was in- 
sufficient to keep in cattle, but he had made no complaint to the Railway 
Company. ‘The father of this witness stated his belief that the cow had not 
leapt the hedge, but had entered another field through a gap, and then got 
on to the line by a gate which had been accidentally left open. r. 


| Thompson, a farmer, who had tried to get the cow off the rails, and who 








was of great service after the accident, stated that the fence was a good one 
before it was cut. He had known a cow leap over a five-barred gate. 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Mail, an honest Conservative journal, complains 
of the want of judgment shown by Lord Ellenborough and Mr. Disraeli, 
and regards them as the causes of the conflict. 

‘* Matters were going on very smoothly, the subordinates doing their bu- 
siness right well, and evidently a strong disposition on the part of the 
House of Commons to give Lord Derby’s Government every latitude. But 
there is a dislike among Englishmen to dodging, and Mr. Disraeli has that 
failing to such a degree that no Government could be found strong enough 
to support the loss of prestige that tricks and acting bring upon it, “The 
Conservative party had a fair chance, but the wisest of their leaders fore- 
saw from the beginning what would happen, and openly prophesied that if 
Mr. Disraeli did not upset the coach Lord Ellenborough would,” 

The contest for the vacant seat at Limerick seems likely tobe fierce, 
The candidates at present before the constituency are, Mr. John Ball, 
supported by Bishop Ryan, and Mr. John Spaight, a Liberal Protestant, 
supported by Roman Catholics who dislike Mr. Ball. 


The Banner of Ulster states that the Customs authorities have served 
notices of civil action upon almost every person who bought tea of 
Moore, the Belfast merchant who defrauded the revenue. However in- 
nocent the grocers were in their dealings with Moore, they will be 
saddled with all the expense of defending these actions. It is rumoured 
that an attempt is to be made to capture Moore in the United States on 
a charge of forgery. 

This year the tide of emigration appears to be from the northern 
parts of Ireland ; in the south and west there is a lull in the movement, 


The brothers Cormack, convicted of the murder of Mr. John Ellis, were 
executed at Nenagh on Tuesday, On the scaffold they made awful de- 
clarations of their innocence the moment before their lives were sacrificed, 





Forvigu aud Calouial. 

Franrt.—The Legislative Body closed its sittings on Saturday. Its 
last feat was to vote by 180 to 45 the Paris Improvement Bill. The 
Body has passed 161 out of 165 bills presented, 

Before the sittings ended there was a smart discussion upon the bill 
making the assumption of titles penal. No fewer than five deputies 
spoke against it as a retrograde measure—a repudiation of that demo- 
cratic principle to which the Empire owes its existence, an attempt in vio- 
lation of the principles of 1789, to revive hereditary titles as a resusci- 
tation of nobility in France. The opposition speakers quoted the 
works of Napoleon III. in support of their arguments. On the other 
hand it was contended that the bill would put an end to a scandal, and 
would not introduce an hereditary nobility, but would protect the right 
of the Emperor to confer titles, and the patrimony of existing families, 
The bill passed by 221 to 23. 

The Opposition have carried their candidate, M. Picard, at the second 
election by a majority of 1349 votes. The numbers polled were, Picard 
10,323, Ech 8976. More than one-third of the registered electors did 
not vote. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post says that “ the French 
fleet will be reviewed by the Emperor at Cherbourg during the summer, 
It is possible that her Majesty Queen Victoria may pay a marine visit 
to the Emperor and Empress on that occasion without landing in 
France.” 

The Turks have sent a reinforcement of 3700 troops to operate against 
Montenegro, and the Moniteur of Wednesday gave a long exposition of 
the views of the French Government on the Montenegrin question. It 
expresses astonishment that while the Powers are endeavouring to 7 
out the Treaty of Paris “Turkey should assume an attitude tow 
Montenegro that may give rise to new complications.” The Porte has 
no suzerain rights over Montenegro, never having obtained them by 
conquest or treaty. It is to be regretted that, after the sacrifices certain 
Powers have made to maintain its integrity and independence, Turkey 
“should allow itself to be misled to attack the national existence of a 
small state which, in its weakness, appealed to the different Powers of 
Europe.” At the Congress of Paris the representative of the Porte ex- 
pressed reserves in favour of the suzerainty of the Sultan, and Prince 
Daniel appealed to the Powers, After that Prince Daniel visited the 
Emperor at Paris, contrary to the wish of the Emperor. 

‘‘The Emperor received in a cordial manner the chief of a small state 
who invoked his right to place himself under the protection of the great 
Powers. Doubtless, the existence of Montenegro is of little consequence to 
the balance of power in Europe; but when the weak invoke a right it 
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would be very undignified and very ungencrous not to hear them, and his 
Majesty, listening with interest to the tale of the miseries endured by a 
Christian people, and of the sufferings so long endured #y them to main- 
tain their religion and their nationality, deigned to grant his support in so 
much as it was compatible with respective rights.’ 

The French Ambassador at Constantinople was instructed to urge the 
Porte to make even a temporary line of demarcation between the two 
countries, and other Powers supported him. But disturbances breaking 
out, the Porte sent troops to be concentrated round Montenegro; an act 
that might lead to a collision. The Emperor asked other Powers to 
concert measures to prevent a conflict ; and England proposed that com- 
missioners should be sent to draw up a territorial settlement, ay | for 
basis the status quo existing at the time of the Congress of Paris. There 
is reason to hope that all the Governments will agree to so moderate a 


Munteurgro.—a telegraphic despatch from Vienna says that “there 
has been a battle at Grahovo between the Turks on one side and the 
Montenegrins and the Herzegovine rayahs on the other. The latter had 
50 men killed and 70 wounded. The loss of the Turks is not known. 


Grahovo was burnt by its inhabitants.” 


Staly.—tThe telegraph caused some misunderstanding at Turin last 
week. A telegraphic despatch received at Turin on Wednesday evening 
said, “ Fitzgerald a despatch from Count Cavour, received on 
the 4th, in which he declares that Sardinia accepts the propositions of 
Lord Malmesbury. A reconciliation is no longer doubtful.” Signor 
Buffa, shocked to think that Count Cavour had placed the honour and in- 
terests of the country in the hands of another power, asked for explana- 
tions. In reply Count Cavour said that the doubt was natural; that the 
despatch had made the same impression upon him, and that this sort of 
thing was one of the inconveniences which had to be set against the many 
advantages of the telegraphic system. The transmission by telegrap' 
sometimes generates a confusion of ideas, He had written immediatel 
to London for explanations. He would at once give to the Chamber oud 
an explanation as was compatible with an affair that was still pending. 
Seay & a previous question of Signor Buffa’s the Sardinian 
Minister in London sent the despatch which has been published, and to 
which no reply came. The English Cabinet, however, through its Min- 
ister resident in Turin, had manifested to the Sardinian Government its 
sympathy and its goodwill. For this Count Cavour had returned thanks, 

ing, however, that it would be impossible to come to a definitive re- 
solution if the Marquis d’Azeglio’s note were not replied to. Lord 
Malmesbury then sent a despatch to Sir James Hudson, with directions 
to hand a copy of it to the Sardinian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

** From the whole tenour of the diplomatic despatches and of the com- 
munications which, by direction of the English Ministry, have been made to 
me by Sir James Hudson, I have been able to understand that that Go- 
vernment was satisfied with the despatch communicated to it by the Marquis 
d@’Azeglio, and that it manifested the intention of acting in concert with 
the Sardinian Cabinet also in the last phases of the affair of the Cagliari.” 

Signor Buffa thanked Count Cavour for his explanations, from which it 
would appear that it was not Piedmont that had accepted propositions 
from England, but England from Piedmont, which completely altered 
the case. Count Cavour replied that the Sardinian Government had 
accepted the theoretical advice, the abstract counsels, so to say, of the 
English Cabinet, and had availed itself of them to suggest a practical line 
of conduct. It appeared that the English Government was disposed to 
act in conformity with one of the Sardinian propositions. 

The Archduke Governor-General of Lombardo-Venetia is now at 
Vienna ; and the rumour has been revived that he is seeking to obtain an 
extension of his powers. 





S$ubia.—Brief telegraphic summaries of Indian news arrived early in 
the week. The latest date from Calcutta is April 9. One summary 
says— 

“On the 8th of April a strong force marched for Bareilly. 
campaign in Rohileund is consid ered inevitable. 

“The 13th Regiment sent to relieve Azimghur, had a severe fight, in 
which twenty-five casualties occurred. Seaton had encountered and beaten 
the rebels on the 7th, taking three guns, 

** Lucknow is perfectly tranquil ; not a single armed man to be seen. 

“ The 4th Bengal Light Cavalry, 160 strong, has been brought to a court- 
— Umballah, 60 sentenced to be hanged, the remainder transported 
for life.” 

A second simply reports as follows— 

* Rohilcund is in possession of the rebels, who are said to be 100,000 
strong. An amnesty is offered in Oude to all those who return to their al- 
legiance—mutineers excepted.” 

Further telegraphic summaries were received yesterday, with advices 
from Bombay to the 24th April. From these it appears that no part of 
the — had moved into Rohileund ; but that Sir Colin Campbell had 
returned from Allahabad, where he had seen the Governor-General, and 
that he intended to march with Walpole’s column for Bareilly on the 
20th April. The rebels were in force along the left bank of the Ganges 
above Benares. ‘The Nepaulese were on the march for their own country. 
Sir Edward Lugard had not reached Azimghur. Sir Hugh Rose re- 
mained at Jhansi, looking for rebels moving from the eastward upon his 
communications. General Whitlock had not moved from Saugor. 
General Roberts remained at Kotah. Lord Canning was to leave Alla- 
habad for Calcutta. 


€hina —The news from Hongkong is to March 30. It states that 
* all continued quiet in China. Lord Elgin had reached Ningpo. Admiral 
our left Hongkong on the 21st of March, it is believed for Shang- 

hai. General Straubenzee has returned to Canton.” 


Quit th States.—The Arago arrived at Southampton on Thursday 
with advices from New York tothe Ist May. 

The chief news is the settlement of the Kansas question for the pre- 
sent. Both Houses of Congress, by small majorities, have adopted a 
compromise offered by conference committee. It refers to the votes of 
the people of Kansas a question not relating to slavery or no slavery, but 
to the disposal of public lands in the territory. If the proposition made 
by Congress is rejected, then a convention will be called to frame a new 
constitution : but if it is accepted, then the Lecompton constitution will 
be the law of the land. 


A hot weather 





| ing the sun by three hours. p 
| the - het who foresaw the time when even the traveller himself might 


| messages between America and the continent of Europe. 


——————— 





Miscellaneous. 


Sir Henry Bulwer has been appointed to the post of Ambassador 
Constantinople in succession to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Sir ny 
has served as a diplomatist for ag | years,—at Vienna, the Hague, 
Paris, Brussels, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Washington, 


Florence. 
The Honourable Edward Morris Erskine, now Secretary to her 
Majesty’s Legation at Turin, has been appointed Sccretary to her 


Majesty’s Legation at Washington. The Honourable Lionel Sackville 
West, now First Paid Attaché to her Majesty’s Legation at Berlin, 
has been appointed Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Turin. 





The City Article of the Times of Thursday contained an account of g 
correspondence which has passed between Captain Maconochie Welwood, 
one of the shareholders of the Western Bank of Scotland, and Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, the functionary under whom any investigation should be 
conducted into the concern. Captain Welwood desired to know if the 
directors could not be prosecuted. He referred Sir Archibald to exami- 
nations which have lately been conducted in courts under his own sheriff- 
dom, including that of Monteith, who was proved to have been a debtor 
of the Western Bank for 123,806/., and to have informed the directors of 
his total inability to pay or secure the amount just a month previous to 
the half-yearly meeting when they recommended their last dividend of 9 
per cent. The admission of Mr. Flemming, the interim manager, that 
there was “no doubt in the world a large amount of the debts in sus- 
pense to the bank were valued at the balance of 1856 and not written 
off, and that debts which were exhausted prior to 1856 were carried for- 
ward at that date,” was likewise cited as a strong indication that the 
crime specified by Lord Campbell as one from the consequences of which 
no directors could henceforth escape, namely, that of publishing false 
balance-sheets and declaring deceptive dividends, must have been fallen 
into. Sir Archibald says the facts referred to cannot be taken as legal 
evidence. Then he vindicates the directors. 

The Western Bank, he says, conducted its business in a confidence 
** founded on the belief so strongly inculcated by statements made by the 
most respectable Members of Parliament, and in the Zimes and other popu- 
lar journals, that no limits could be assigned to the progress and prosperity 
of British commerce under the system of free trade, and that all danger of a 
collapse was prevented by the restrictious imposed by statute upon our cur- 
rency, 80 that every real transaction could stand upon its own basis.” ‘“ It 
may be very true,” continues Sir Archibald, “‘ that the fallacy of all these 
sanguine views has now been completely demonstra and that the ruin of 
the Western Bank may be in a great measure to a long course of 
acting upon them. But that does not prove that the persons so acting upon 
them were guilty of criminal acts. It only shows that they shared in a de- 
lusion then common, in truth all but universal, in the country, and strongly 
inculeated by all its leading practical men.” ‘* The fact,” he adds, ** of 
the Western Bank Directors having paid avin Ie the shares when 
they should have made calls for losses does not of i either infer criminal 
intent, or evince a recklessness, in law equivalent to it; for in nine cases 
out of ten in previous years the same conduct had been attended not only 
with no loss, but with immense profits to all concerned. And the same 
happy result might probably have ensved in this instance, were it not that 
a tornado suddenly and unexpectedly arose from the drain of gold to Ame- 
rica, which our mone laws necessarily rendered the means of occasion- 
ing such a run upon the Bank of England and all other banks as involved 
them all in difficulties, and compelled many of them, including the Western 
Bank, to stop payment.” 





There were a good many parties on Saturday. Lord Palmerston gave a 
banquet to the Duke of Malakoff; and Lady Palmerston afterwards held an 
assembly. The Speaker had his twelfth Parliamentary dinner. The Earl 
and Countess of Malmesbury had a dinner-party, including the Duchess 
and Princess Mary of Cambridge. In the earlier part of the day, the 
Duchess and Princess had attended Miss Coutts’s afternoon reception. Sir 
John and Lady Pakington gave a dinner-party at the Admiralty; Lady 
Molesworth also entertained a circle of guests. 

The Speaker is indefatigable in feasting the Members of the House of 
Commons: he gave a thirteenth banquet on Wednesday. 

The Duke of Malakoff dined with the Earl and Countess of Derby on 
Wednesday. 

Marshal Bosquet is alarmingly ill at Paris: he has been visited by the 
Archbishop of Paris. 

It is said that M. Thiers is about to publish his memoirs, in a single 
volume, entitled ‘* Simple Notes, by Adolphe Thiers, ex-Minister.” 

According to the Augsbury Gazette, the Emperor Napoleon III. is said to 
have received a petition, with numerous signatures, in which the Count de 
Morny is asked for as Hospodar of Moldo- Wallachia ! 

The Reverend E. W. Benson, one of the Masters of Rugby School, hae 
been appointed Master of Wellington College. 








‘‘Big Ben” has reappeared in more than his pristine vigour ; Messrs. Mears 
of Whitechapel have recast him; he has been hung, and rung—to the 
astonishment of the teeming population of that uninviting neighbourhood. 
The new Big Ben is ornamented with Gothic figures and tracery ; and his 
tone is perfect—E flat ; he is about two tons lighter than he was, andis pro- 
aouneel all the better for the diminution. 


If the Atlantic cable is safely deposited, there will be established a tele- 
a communication from Constantinople to New Orleans. It is caleu- 
ated that a message leaving the Turkish capital at two o’clock in the after- 
noon would arrive at New Orleans at six! The first message direct from 
Constantinople to London, on the 2d instant, came “ in less than no time’’— 
it left at 11.45 in the evening but arrived at 8.57 the same evening, beat- 
‘Thus is realized a step in the calculation of 


reach his destination ‘‘ sooner than he could stop at home.’’} 

It is stated that Hull is to be the great intermediate station of the Trans- 
atlantic and British and Irish Telegraph Company for the transmission of 
A four-wire cable 
is now being laid in the neighbourhood of Hull for this purpose. London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow will be placed in direct communication 
with Hull, as well as with Valentia, on the Irish coast, whence messages wi 
be received from America. 





A slight increase is made in the wages of the artisans and labourers in the 
Royal Dockyards, 

Our Government is about to make a present to the Emperor of the Freneh : 
it is not a very handsome one. It isthe “ hearse” which conveyed the 
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ile of St. Helena to the tomb. It was constructed from the 
boty ot On of the iage in which Napolcon was wont to ride about the 
island. This makeshift ve' icle has been deposited at Woolwich since 1819 ; 
it has fallen into decay, but is to be furbished up before it is sent to France. 

The Madrid Espana announces the receipt of news from the Philippine 
Islands to the effect that the Captain-General, in obedience to orders from 
home, had despatched a battalion of 500 men in the French vessel Durance 
to Canton, to assist the English and French in garrisoning that city. 

egsrs. eby and Wilkinson have sold the collection of autograph 
a Suen] by the late Mr. Croker. The amount produced was 12150. 
There were 2600 letters written by or to Nelson. One portion of these, the 
correspondence (private and official) principally of naval and military men 
and statesmen, and Nelson’s letters in ~ y, and his sea journals, sold for 
3807. Love-letters to Lady Hamilton produced from 1/. to 16/. each. 

The large New York publishing firm of Harper and Brothers, which sus- 
pended during the crisis, have resumed business by paying in full. 

There has been an important sale of short-horned cattle, belonging to 
Mr. Cartwright, at Aynho in Northamptonshire. A cow, “* Lady Spencer,” 
brought 140 guineas; a splendid bull, ‘* Second Duke of Cambridge,” was 
knocked down at the same price. The total sum produced amounted to 


nearly 3000/. 


A imen of the martin was lately trapped on the hill of Stracathro 
instead of a rabbit. It is oy ey inches long, with rather a fierce 
ce. It is seldom to be found in this quarter, but it is not so rare 
in the West Highlands. It is six inches longer than the one Goldsmith 
3) of in his History of Animated Nature, where he says it is the most 
beautiful of all beasts of prey; and we might congratulate Sir James Camp- 
bell on his getting rid of so formidable an enemy to the game in the district. 
The fur of these animals is very fine and highly prized.—Brechin Ad- 
rertiser. 








The health of London is now good. The number of persons who died 
last week, 1056, was 69 less than the preceding week, and 161 under the 


corrected average. 


Mr. Peter M. K. Godfrey, late Lieutenant on board the Formidable at 
Sheerness, has by an Admiralty order been struck off the Nary List, in con- 
uence of his having deserted from his ship while under arrest in his 
cabin, pending a court-martial ordered upon him. 

The city of Toledo having resolved to present 70,000 piastres to the first 
who should take a locomotive into that city, M. Salamanca took 

charge of the first locomotive which arrived there, and received the sum, 
In our paper last week on “ Irish University Reform "’ a misprint escaped 
correction. It must have been perfectly intelligible to those who under- 
stand the arrangements in Dublin University ; but strangers may not so 
readily guess that the “‘ Professorship of Trinity’’ should have been 
printed ** Professorship of Divinity.” 


——s: POSTSCRIPT. on 


The first battle has been fought and won by Ministers: they have 
parried Lord Shaftesbury’s resolutions in the House of Lords by means 
of “ the previous question.” In the other House the conflict has only 





begun. 

The House of Lords was filled with Peers, the galleries with ladies, 
and the space below the bar with Members of the other House. The 
Earl of SHarrespury, in moving his resolutions, disclaimed all personal 
and party feelings. He had come forward because he felt that some- 
thing must be done, and ie had moved the resolutions because he is un- 

with party, and never has been, and probably never will be, 
a Cabinet Minister. Lord Shaftesbury held that the whole Cabinet are 
responsible for the publication of the despatch, and he went through it 
peragraph by paragraph to show that it placed a wrong interpretation on 
Canning’s proclamation, and unjustly ripped up the question of the 
annexation of Oude while a large portion of the people are still in arms. 
He characterized the language of Lord Ellenborough as unwarrantable, 
unjust, and impolitic, and the rebuke administered to Lord Canning as 
gross. The gravamen of his charge was that the despatch was published 
in this country. 

The Earl of Exrtennoroven defended the writing and the publication 
of his own despatch. He insisted that Lord Canning’s proclamation 
struck a whole people; that it would madden the Natives; that it took 
away all hope; and that it is perfectly absurd to say his despatch con- 

ing it will encourage resistance on the part of the Natives. His 

removes the rope from their necks, and gives them hope of re- 

turning home. It will weaken the authority of the Governor-General 

for evil, but strengthen it for good ; and if the policy announced in it be 
rejected there will be a social war in India in which we must fail. 

The motion was sustained by the Duke of Arcyi1, the Duke of So- 
werseT, Lord Cranwortu, the Duke of Newcastis, Earl Grey, and 
Earl Granvitte. They argued that the whole Cabinet is responsible 
for the course that has been pursued, criticized the terms, combated the 
statements, and denounced the tendency of the despatch. The Govern- 
ment themselves had admitted that the publication was inexpedient, but 
they would not have made that admission had there been no notices of 
motion. They should have waited for explanations before they laid this 
despatch before Parliament. The evils of that course cannot be exagge- 
rated. But the despatch was evidently written for publication. ‘“‘ There 
is blue-book in every line of it,” said the Duke of Arcyiu. Complaint 
was also made that a yote of censure should be met by the “ previous 
question.” 

On the other side were the Earl of Cannanvon, the Lorp Cuancector, 
the Earl of Donovenworg, and the Earl of Dersy. The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR insisted on the absurdity of visiting the punishment of resignation 
upon a whole Cabinet on account of the error of an individual. But the 
most striking part of his speech was a vivid picture of the ill effects the 
 emeeg aa would have upon the Sepoys. He also described Mr. 

ernon Smith as taking counsel with Lord Palmerston, and deciding to 
withhold the letter. Derpy ridiculed the idea of the motion 
es no So 4 character. It is brought forward by one closely con- 

wii e head of the late Administration. Whether the 
result of that Sunday meeting at Lord Palmerston’s—“ exclusively de- 
voted to religious we owen been communicated to Lord Shaftesbury 
he could not say, but that meeting was immediately followed by notices 





| 
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| 








of motion. The House was greatly changed if the attendance he saw on 
both sides did not indicate some little party question at issue. Lord 
Derby condemned the proclamation and justified the despatch, but not 
the publication of the latter. He argued against the doctrine that all 
8 of the Cabinet were responsible for an act done without their 
knowledge by a colleague. 
’ The House divided on the previous question, namely “ that the ques- 
tion be now put.” The numbers were Content (present 93, proxies 65) 
158; Non-Content (present 116, proxics 49) 167 ; majority for the Go- 
vernment, 9. 

The House of Commons disposed of all other business, agreed on 
rising to adjourn to Monday, and at an early hour began the debate on 
the vote of censure. Mr. Caxpweit moved his resolution in a speech 
of moderate length. The main tissue of his speech, and of the debate, 
closely approximated to that in the Lords. The responsibility of the 
whole Cabinet was insisted on by all the Opposition speakers, and the 
publication and the language of the despatch were condemned. But 
there were some great differences in the conduct of the discussion. After 
Sergeant Deasy had seconded the resolution, and the So.icrron-GENERAL 
had put forth a defence of his colleagues in a ver spirited address, 
“ characterized by the forensic habits of his profession,” and Mr. 
Lowe had replied by an attack on the Government and Lord Ellen- 
borough’s past and present administration, Mr. Lixpsay said he 
had intended to move the “ previous question,” but he now 
desired to meet the resolution by a direct negative. He assented 
to the policy of Lord Ellenborough. Lord Apotrnvs Vane 
Temrest, who had also given notice of an amendment, did not 
press it. But Mr. Dinuwyn, disapproving of the exhibition of party 
spirit, moved an amendment, expressing gencral approval of Lord Can- 
ning’s policy, but declining to give any opinion upon the Oude procla- 
mation without further information. Mr. Green seconded the motion. 
Colonel Syxes defended Lord Canning. Mr. Henry Baruure took the 
opposite course. Mr. Vernon Smrru, amid loud cries intended to put 
him down,—especiully a reiterated sarcastic allusion to the suppressed 
letter, in the word “‘ Read! read!’’—vindicated Lord Canning and him- 
self at length. He was answered in a temperate speech by Lord Stan- 
LEY, who described the Government as the “ official champions of a po- 
licy of humanity and wisdom.” Lord Joun Rvssext said they could 
not acquit the Government without declaring Lord Canning unfit even 
for the meanest office. He severely criticized that “ fine piece of writ- 
ing” Lord Ellenborough’s despatch. 

**You must choose one alternative or the other. Either Lord Canning is 
fit for the high position he holds, and then he does not deserve the invective 
you have cast upon him; or he does deserve that invective, and then he is 
not fit for the situation he fills. The Government may say that it was issued 
in the cause of humanity. That remains to be seen. If, indeed, it be so, 
they will have the advantage of such a proclamation; but if, as I believe, 
the effect will be merely to weaken the authority of the Governor-General 
and to strengthen the enemies of British rule in India, then I say that the 
censure falls upon them and that they must bear the responsibility.” 
( Cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr. Rornvcx the debate was adjourned. It will be 
resumed on Monday. 





A large meeting of the Liberal party was held yesterday afternoon, 
at Cambridge House, the residence of Viscount Palmerston. About 
200 Members of the House of Commons were present. A full discussion 
of the political situation took place, in the course of which honourable 
gentlemen representing all shades of Liberalism stated their views. 
Upon one point there was apparently but one opinion, namely, that the 
present Government could not, with safety, be any longer intrusted with 
the direction of public affairs. The discussion chiefly turned upon the 
question as to what course Lord Palmerston would pursue in the event 
of his being called upon to form an Administration. ‘The noble lord, 
while stating that it would be at this moment presumptuous in him to 
make any decided promise, yet spoke upon several of the principal 
public questions in a manner that appeared to give general satisfaction 
to those present.” He intimated that Lord John Russell would be found 
among the supporters of Mr. Cardwell’s resolution. With regard to the 
threatened dissolution, Lord Palmerston said that with a Parliament so 
young as the present such a step could only be justified where the 
opinion of the country was found to differ from that of the House of 
Commons. That is not the case at present. At the same time he dwelt 
upon the expediency of having the majority as large as possible with the 
view of removing any pretext which Ministers might put forward for 
dissolving, by reason of their having been censured only by an incon- 
siderable majority. The Globe, which reports this meeting, says, “ Lord 
Palmerston was very well received by the meeting, and though the re- 
presentatives of different sections enunciated their views without reserve, 
we are quite justified in saying that a feeling of cordiality, amounting 
almost to complete unanimity, prevailed.” 

The overland mail arrived last night with the Calcutta letters of 
April 10. In speaking of the confiscation clause in Lord Canning’s 
proclamation, the Hurkaru says that “the wisdom of this measure has 
been questioned, on the ground of its sweeping severity on the sorest 
point of an Asiatic’s feelings—his property.” The Cauleutta Phenix con- 
cludes its review of the state of things with this remarkable avowal. 

** In conclusion, we have only to observe that the temper of the ple of 
this country has never been so excited against any former rulers as it is now 
against the British. There is no use in concealing the fact that we are re- 
garded by most classes of Natives with feelings of religious and national 
hatred. ‘India must, indecd, for a long roll of years be held by the sword.’’ 


A General Order issued from the Horse Guards, dated D meee 
states that “in consideration of the eminent services performed by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B., Commander-in-chief in 
the East Indies, in the recent operations in that country, her Majesty 
has been graciously a to command that that distinguished officer be 
promoted to the rank of General in the Army.” 


At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Sir Roderick 
Murchison reminded the Fellows that the Anniversary of the Society 
would be held on Monday, the 24th instant, at the Society's house, 
15, Whitehall Place, at one p.m., when the Royal medals would be 
presented to Captain Richard Collinson, R.N., C.B., and to Professor 
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Alexander Dallas Bache, of the United States coast survey, by the Pre- 
sident, Sir Roderick Murchison, who would then deliver the annual ad- 
dress on the progress of geography ; and in the evening the usual dinner 
will take place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at seven o'clock, and those 

on who purposed supporting Sir Roderick were requested to apply 
at the Socicty’s office for tickets as early as possible. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay AFTERNoon,. 

The upward course of the English Funds has received a decided check 
from two equally disturbing causes ; first, the unsettled condition of the 
present Ministry, and secondly, the sudden renewal of purchases of gold 
on Parisian account; the result of Mr. Cardwell’s motion may temporarily 
remove the first of these, but the transmission of gold to Paris continues in 
daily operation. The near approach of the shutting of Consols for the divi- 
dend had caused considerable speculation for the rise, and Consols advanced 
to 98} buyers ; but the circumstances before named have caused a reaction 
to the extent of } per cent, and the market remains sensitive to any kind of 
rumours political or otherwise. The money market continues easy ; the 
public continue to make investments, and the Commissioner makes daily 
urchases to a moderate extent ; but it is not considered probable that the 
k Directors will think it prudent to disturb the existing rate of 3 per 
cent in the discount department. Consols opened on Monday 97%, and have 


| 


| 


since drooped to O74 97h, the closing quotations. Exchequer Bills, 36 41; | 


Reduced, 96} 96}. Bank Stock, 221 223. 


There has been a great deal of animation throughout the whole of the y 
| tions, whether about Indian legislation, or any other unseasonable 


past week in the Forcign Stock Market, and most stocks have advanced, 
although the highest prices have not been maintained. The fluctuations 
have in some instances been considerable; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cents rose at one time to 88} buyers, they have, however, since receded 1} 
per cent ; but there is still every appearance of a better market, and a higher 

uotation is generally looked for. Venezuela Bonds are rather flatter than 

ast quoted, the price being 37 38, with a not very good market ; other 
things are also somewhat heavier today; but business has much increased 
the last fortnight, after a long continued dulness. Russian closes 111 113; 
Mexican, 20} 20? ; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 87 88 ; Ditto Three 

r Cents, 61 62; Turkish Six per Cents, 96} 97; Turkish, 104 1041; 

enezuela Active, 36 37; Venezucla Deferred, 14} 15; Grenada Active, 20 
21; Buenos Ayres, 81} 82}. Victor Emmanuel, 75 75} ; Spanish Tiree per 
Cents, 44 44}. 

An average amount of business has been done in the Railway Share 
Market, the variations have been from 10s. to 15s. per share, prices closing 
this afternoon at a decline upon those of last week, of from ds. to 20s. per 
share all round; today there has been little activity manifested except in 
the business effected to mect the half-monthly settling. The principal lines 
leave off as follow—Midland, 923 923; London and North-Western, 93} 
933; London and South-Western, 47) 484; Great Western, 54} 551; Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, 91} 92; Caledonian, 423 423; London and Brighton, 
107 108; South-Eastern, 20} 21 ; Great Northern, 26 26}; North Stafford- 
shire, 43 43 discount. The Indian Market is particularly flat in conse- 
quence of unsatisfactory news from India, and some fresh issues of shares 
ane East Indian, 108 109; Great Indian Peninsula, 21 21}. The 

rench Market remains excessively dull, no cause, however, being assigned. 
Paris and Lyons, 30 30}; Northern of France, 37 374; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 24} 25. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week cnding 
on Wednesday the 12th day of May 1858. 





ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ......++.+ eoeccee £31,493, 105 Government Debt.......65.5+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ..........s08 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 17,018,105 
Silver Bulliom....c..cceeeeeee - 
£31,493,105 £31,493,105 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital......+++0+ £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
Diinbanéeces tne ccee ee 3,207,191 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £9,526,563 
Public Deposits* .. 2,749,168 Other Securities. .........6008 15,211,033 
Other Deposits 5, ae 2 SEs cwenneneaccesessoeocnce 11,11 








Seven Days and other Bills... 





| 
£36,631,038 | 


£36,631 ,038 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


BULLION. Per oz. | METALS, Per ton. 
R a" 7 Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 Ww 9 | Iron, Welch Bars.... 6-10 @.. 716 © 
Mexican Dollars ........s00000+ © 5 O8 | Lead, British Pig ... 25 0 0..25 5 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 1) | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 0 0 O 


The National Provincial Bank of England has declared a bonus of 10 per 
cent, making a distribution of 18 per cent for the past year. 

Mr. Chambers, former Manager of the Unity Bank, has apologized to the 
Directors, and retracted charges he had made, in order to stop an action 
which the Directors had instituted against him. It is said that the prospects 
of the bank are improving. 

The Assam Tea Company have declared a dividend of 9 per cent for the 
past year—I per cent more than in 1856. The report of the constantly in- 
creasing crops of tea was very encouraging: this year it is expected that 
765,000 Ibs. will be produced, worth 70,126/. 

Messrs. Ricardo have advertised proposals for London subscriptions to a 
Swedish loan of 1,228,575/., to be raised for the construction of railways. 
The interest is to be 4} per cent, and the price is to be 94} per 100/, 

The efflux of gold from England to the Continent continues. In the 
week ending Wednesday, it is computed that nearly half a million was 
withdrawn from the Bank for exportation. But gold continues to.arrive in 
this country from Australia and elsewhere, and large amounts are due. 

The Corn-market has again given way : on Monday there a fall of 1s. per 
quarter. Red wheat was quoted as low as 39s. 

The North of Europe Steam Company have now sold sufticient ships to 
enable them to pay off all the creditors of the Company. The chief portion 
of such property as may remain will, therefore, when realized, be returned 
to the shareholders. 

No great change is reported from the manufacturing districts. In some 
places there is a slight tendency to improvement; in others business is 

“dull,” or * inactive.” 


The Committee of the House of Commons on the Victoria and Pimlico | 


Station Bill have declared the preamble proved. It will be recollected that 
this scheme if carried out would give a real West-end terminus for the 
southern and western railways. 

A meeting of creditors of Calvert and Co. was held on Tuesday ; and it 
was resolved to carry on the business under inspection with a view to liqui- 
date claims. The firm hold 359 public-houses ; a forced sale of these would 
be disastrous to Calvert and Co., and injurious to the trade generally. ‘The 
depositors are 369 in number, including forty-four societies. The original 
cause of Messrs. Calvert's difficulties was their entering into speculations in 
the wine trade in 1846, when they began to mortgage their property. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY IMBROGLIO—LORDS ELLEN. 
BOROUGH AND CANNING, 
Truty England is draining the cup of legislative humiliation 
anarchy, and confusion to the very dregs. e history of the past 
week has no parallel in our Parliamentary records since the reyo- 
lution of 1688. There certainly have been times, before the present 
hour, when coteries took the place of parties, and when mere per- 
sonal claims have been a state difficulty. But such an utter 
débacle as the present has not, before the year of disgrace 1858, 
been witnessed in that model of assemblies, that cynosure of the 
eyes of nations, the Commons House of Great Britain. We do not 
envy the man who can view with equanimity the painful spec- 
tacle of the temporary decline of power in the assembly, whose 
political conquests have been reckoned the most precious moral 
possessions of the world, And as little do we profess to under- 
stand the moral composition of those, who, having the power, 
authority, and position, enabling them to help the wheels of the 
Legislature out of the muddy track in which they are clogged, 
prefer to be worshipping their own conceits and devices on no- 





crotchet. The whole force of the will and desires of every man 
should be bent upon the readjustment of the miserably-deranged 
Parliamentary machine. There is a curious parallel between the 
position of India and the Legislature of England, which suggests 
most uncomfortable reflections. In India and in the English 
Legislature alike there rages fierce rebellion and mutiny. But 
the supreme English Legislature, instead of facing the fact that 
where such mutinous warfare and anarchy exists, it constitutes a 
question by the necessity of the case previous to every other, instead 
of devoting its undivided attention to pacification and domestic 
resettlement, betakes itself, under the influence of bad leadership, 
to immense and abortive schemes of legislation. Just so might a 
man, stricken with consumption and on the point of death, lay 
out his twenty years’ plan of travel, building, or planting. 

The consequences are most serious. If, two months ago, the Libe- 
ral leaders, instead of inaugurating the saturnalia of private piques 
and jealousies which have reigned of late, had devoted them- 
selves to the single-hearted, patriotie consideration, how the 
party of the majority could be reconstructed for future efficiency, 
both as regards men and principles, would it have been possible 
for the ludicrously incapable and disereditable Government of 
Lord Derby to play these “ fantastic tricks before high heaven” 
in their period of brief authority, which the world has witnessed 
during the last ten days? Would it have been possible for the 
Liberal majority to feel themselves paralyzed for the exercise of 
just Parliamentary censure upon the enormous blunders and 
— of gentlemen, who can hardly with common patience 

e thought of as the Ministers of the British Crown, by the fear 
lest in ejecting Lord Derby and his colleagues from power, the 
grave question of Liberal leadership should be slurred over? Is it 
not well nigh unbearable that the leaders of both parties should so 
comport themselves, that Parliament and the country have placed 
before them only the wretched choice between a Government 
formally censured in February, and one with equal formality 
censured in May or June? ‘We write while the issue of Mr. 
Cardwell’s motion is yet undecided: and all that we say 
cannot be affected by its event, however it may befall. Our 
simple contention is, and has been, that to attempt, as the leader 
of the late Government and his followers have done and are 
doing, in a violent high-handed manner, to bring back to power 
his Administration, unpurged of the censure of February, because 
unmodified in men and principles, is to outrage and defy the de- 
cisions of Parliament. And its plain result is to secure for Lord 
Derby’s absurd Administration an immunity dangerous to the 
empire. For the endeayour of the exclusive Whig emigrés to 
restore their ancien régime is met by the counter agitation or de- 
monstration, if it amounts to no more, of the independent Liberal 
Members. And so the hands of the Opposition are tied for all 
useful national and legislative purposes. Instead of being free 
to scrutinize the extraordinary course of Lord Derby and his 
colleagues upon the simple and unmistakeable issue of their de- 
merits, the independent Liberal party are obliged to consider, a 
prior “reason of state,” the possible result of bringing baek to 
office what would then be truly a dangerous dictatorship of persons 
and cliques, invested in its own behalf with practical impunity, 
and likely to provoke a dangerous reaction of popular indignation 
and agitation. But it is worth while to examine a little more 
closely the feast of statesmanship to which the Government of 
Lord Derby has treated the country within the last few days, and 
see what it is England and her Parliament are perhaps for a while 
condemned to suffer, lest a worse thing befall them. 

Some weeks back a draft of a proclamation, intended to be 
issued by Lord Canning upon the capture of Lucknow, arrived in 
London. Thereupon can Ellenborough and his friends of the 
Cabinet took sweet counsel together, and resolved to send to the 
Governor-General of India a document explanatory of their views, 
which for its folly and rashness deserves to be nailed to the 
counter for ever as a specimen of all that is spurious and hollow in 
statesmanship. No doubt a critical and difticult question was 
raised by that intended proclamation for the consideration of her 
Majesty's advisers. No doubt the intention to confiscate sum- 
marily the whole land of Oude, disclosed by it, was one that might 
well cause-just consternation. No doubt all that has been loudly 
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said by the more thorough-going partisans of Lord Canning, since 
the matter came out, about this dangerous resolve being no more 
than the first step in a highly philosophic and beneficent course of 
legislation concerning the land tenures of Oude, in an anti-feudal 
sense, is supremely ridiculous, when propounded as the true inter- 

retation of a proclamation redolent of the ve victis throughout. 

ut two considerations of a plain nature would have been sufli- 
cient to afford the true guide of action, upon the point, to wise and 
practical men. The first was, that the draft proclamation was 
unaceompanied by explanations, and the second that it was all but 
certain that the intentions of Lord Canning would be consum- 
mated, before a despatch from home could seriously modify the 
event. ‘The case, therefore, was one, owing to the first reason, not 
for violent, and perhaps premature censure : and owing to the se- 
cond, for a practical exposition of modifying policy, contingent in 
its application upon the state of things existing in India when the 
despatch should arrive. One extreme view might have been taken 
of the proclamation, upon the justice of which we do not enter, be- 
cause we are not dealing now with Lord Canning’s policy, but with 
the statesmanship, save the mark! of Lord Derby and his friends, 
That was, to consider the proclamation so dangerous and wrong 
as to render pressingly necessary the recall, at all hazards, of its 
author. But neither of these courses was taken. What was done 
was to send out to Lord Canning, through the Secret Committee, at 
a blow, a document in which the policy of the proclamation is de- 
nounced in unmeasured terms; in which the writer, in utter oblivion 
of the stern practical duties of the statesman in this evil hour of In- 
dian complications, allows his mind and pen to run riot in sentimen- 
tal philosophizing upon the abstract, speculative question of the re- 
lations of England to the people and Crown of Oude. Admitting 
that the practical dealing of the Indian authorities was to be 





affected by the views that might be entertained of this question, | 


yet to discuss it at large after the manner of the opposition 
journalist or essayist was an inconceivable thing ; or conceivable 
only upon the assumption of what is frankly avowed indeed by 
Lord Ellenborough, that publication of the despatch was all 
along intended. It was considered possible that the English 
nation, out of its natural love for self-abasement, might revel in 
the contemplation of that dark picture of national sin, which the 
statesman-essayist draws as the faithful representation of our 
dealings with the Crown of Oude. And the plain fact is, that the 
Governor-General of India is invested, in the cyes of the world, 
by the unimpeachable authority of England’s Ministers, with the 
character of an audacious pirate, going a little too far for the 
sympathies in felony of Englishmen at home. 


hibit themselves in the amiable and dignitied light of robbers 


and policy as cannot but be deepened and made more mischievous 
by the House flinging itself by a vote into either scale, ‘True 
policy, justice and duty, and the true method of governmental 
action in India appear to lie midway between the stern seve- 
rity of the proclamation, and the unnecessary degradations and 
sentimentalities of the despatch, And it would be the truest 
policy, as we deliberately affirm, writing before the event of 
the motion, for the House to show this feeling by abstaining from 
a decided vote either way. And we think that the true course 
for the House is the same for this episode of the great Indo-Par- 
liamentary struggle, as for the main issue; namely, to abstain 
from definitive premature action, which will represent, not the in- 
terests of India, or the pure views of a Legislature clothed and in 
its right mind, but the triumphs and hatreds of a faction-fight 
alone. We repeat again that we view with extreme dread and 
anxiety that consummation which so many of the leading person- 
ages of Parliament are hot to effect, a summary return to power 
of a disorganized party, torn by intestine dissension, upon a fac- 
tious India vote. We believe that, if it happen, such an event 
will breed serious mischief hereafter. 

But we hear politicians asking impatiently how the country is 
to be freed from these caricatures of statesmanship of the decayed 
remnant of the old Tory party. Must not the House intervene 
summarily to denounce follies and blunders so serious and so re- 
reated? Assuredly. But only when it can intervene with effect. 

Ve cannot reason with those who blot out from their minds Eng- 
lish party history for the last five years, And we cannot view 
with anything but deep disapproval the levity which appears 
ready to say to the miserable anarchy in Parliament, esto per- 
petua, Nor ean we believe that any man truly patriotic would 
vote upon the ‘ Proclamation and Despatch” in such a manner 
as to appear, on the one hand, to endorse an indiscriminate seve- 
rity which may add fuel to the fires of rebellion, or on the other 
hand, principles and practices of government which must paralyze 
the hands of Governors-General, and which would make England 
first the laughing-stock, and perhaps next the helpless prey of 
armed Europe. We object to both ew alternatives, and we say 
that he is no true Englishman and patriot who forces them on the 
country and the House. The moment the majority in Parliament 


| reconstitutes itself upon a healthy basis and sound principles, to 


which there are no obstacles save in the self-seeking of leaders, 


| we shall be only too happy to see Lord Derly’s Government 


And Lord Ellen- | 
borough and his colleagues, “ ye pth in every sense,” ex- | 


whining in sentimental repentance over a stolen kingdom, which | 


they evince no sort of intention of restoring to its supposed lawful 
owner. Since the world began no such spectacle of blundering 
fatuity has been presented to the astonished eyes of mankind. 
We hold firmly to the wisdom of the fiat justitia ruat calum. 
But we dislike to see this sort of “‘ruat celum” without the 
“ fiat Justitia,” 

Certainly it is not altogether unpardonable that the elderly 
statesmen of Opposition, used to power for the greater part of 
their lives, and broken in to a certain decorum of discretion, pre- 
serving them from such follies as we have been describing, should 
believe their hour come, and seize the opportunity of striking a 
blow at once at their opponents on the coveted Treasury Bench, 
and at the independent flank Liberal section, which, although it 
begins with a ricketty infancy, has too many signs of growth and 
power in the feture, for wise men to disregard. But the great 
crowning misfortune of the moment is, that they are disregarded 
by the old Liberal chiefs, in their plenitude of supposed power 
and authority. If we have been discredited, virtually say the 
Liberal leaders, you, who pretend to mutiny, at all events, are 
disorganized by jealousies, and discredited by inferior bustling 
politicians. If my Lord Jehn and my Lord Palmerston cannot 


adjust their relative claims, it is equally diffieult for the Hors- | 


mans of the statesman-Liberal party of the future to grow toge- 


ther till the harvest, with such tares as the fanatical Brights and | 


Roebucks of the Radical and Manchester schools. Accordingly, 
the politicians of Cambridge House pay no attention to the mur- 
murs of rebellion among what is, by a sort of courtesy fast 
growing obsolete, still called their party, and prepare the battery 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s and Mr. Cardwell’s motions. To this Lords 
Derby and Ellenborough rv ply by the resignation of the latter, 
with whose acts, however, the leading members of the Govern- 
ment, both as regards the matter of the despatch and its publica- 
tion, have virtually identified themselves, Another singular 
illustration of the arts of government, and a repetition of that pre- 
cedent of Lord John’s case in 1855; involving, it would appear, 
the entire abrogation of the old principle of Cabinet unity. The 
issues, therefore, remaining on Mr. Cardwell’s motion, depend en- 
tirely, not so much now upon the question of the publication 
merely of the Ellenborough despatch, as upon the greater 
questions of the substance of this document, and the policy in- 
volved in the Oude proclamation. And it appears to us very 
strongly that an emphatic opinion, one way or the other, from the 
House upon those questions cannot but be imprudent and preju- 
dicial to the healthy march of events in India and at home. ‘The 
House is not at present in a position to censure or praise either 


ument; and serious consequences appear likely to flow from | 


the attempt to do so; because the proclamation and the despatch, 
taken together, present such a flagrant contradiction of purpose 


hurled with all possible ignominy from office. But without 
this, no voting, no resolving, or memorializing can eure the 
Indian and the Parliamentary imbroglio. For that we want 
a true Executive Government, capable of vigorous action, 
because composed of men who act in sympathy with the 
country’s heart, and.are free from undue thraldom to the 
traditions of the old governing schools of the pre-Reform era, 
Votes which are managed, or intrigued for, or clutched from 
chance, or begotten by the cabal of a clique, may cject one simu- 
lacrum of a Ministry and replace it by another. But is it to be 
believed by calm thinkers, that Parliament and Ministries can go 
on for ever, exhibiting to the anxious eye of a nation so glorious 
in its traditions, so high in its desires, so abounding in all the 
gifts of fortune and intellect as this England of ours, an ‘ ever 
dwindling soul,” without grave consequences, perhaps fatal to 
the Constitution ? We know what befel Poland when the absolute 
veto became paramount and unmanageable. And will statesmen 
suffer this miserable time to be protracted, when all seem powerful 
for the obstruction which springs from narrow minds and selfish 
purposes, none for the action which is born of the free manly sense, 
and genuine coéperation of man with man for the common needs 
of the State? Three years ago, when our military administration 
became so questionable in the eyes of the world, strange 
un-English mutterings about the advantages of Imperialism 
were heard in the press and society of this country. 
We fear that the protracted break down of Parliament- 
ary action will cause those murmurs to swell into outeries, 
We desire those, who are responsible for the protraction of this 
eclipse of Government in the British islands, to consider what 
might be the effect of a serious danger suddenly threatening 
this country at the present juncture. How soon should we see the 
somewhat cold, collected, critical attitude, with which England is 
viewing the vagaries of her Parliament, changed into passionate 
execration! It is not wise, it is not patriotic, it is not decent thus 
to tempt Nemesis. While the sky is yet not o’ereast with the 
clouds that lie heavily banked low down on the horizon of Europe, 
we entreat those whom it concerns to look to the safety of that 
precious ark of the liberties of mankind, the British Constitution, 
And we solemnly remind the Parliament and the people of Eng- 
land that it is averred on authority beyond question that a 
‘‘ house divided against itself cannot stand.” 


AMERICAN DOMESTIC POLICY AT THE CENTRE AND 
CIRCUMFERENCE, 
THERE was a time when it was excusable for politicians and their 
newspapers to speak with less reprobation of negro-slavery in 
America than of the same institution elsewhere. Besides the old 
plea that the British established it in that region, there was the 
new complaint of the disproportion of land and labour in the 
seantily-peopled agricultural States. Twenty years ago there 
really was some semblance of the question being one with two 


sides. It was plain to sound thinkers, however,—as plain then 


| as it is now,—that time must dissolve the pro-slavery plea, that a 


few years would probably suffice todo it. It has turned out so; 
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and we now see the question lodged in a conjuncture of time and 
circumstance which needs but ~o noted to be understood, The 
two or three last mails from the United States have brought news 
in the highest degree instructive in regard to the future of the 
American Union. 

First, as to the old pleas. It is true, the British introduced 
negro slavery into their American colonies: but this was no rea- 
son for the institution outlasting other despotisms which the re- 
publicans cast out, if they had really desired to be rid of it. A 
stronger point is, however, that the Americans adopted the in- 
stitution, deliberately and avowedly, when they decreed the 
Missouri compromise ; and again when they dissolved that compro- 
mise. They madeslavery an American institution then, in the face 
of the world. The excuse of a deficiency of labour in proportion 
to the land was, in like manner, thrown up by them when they 
founded their Colonization Society, with the avowed object of 
settling American negroes, (emancipated slaves,) on the coast of 
Africa. This is not the moment for exposing the real aim and 
operation of the scheme. It is a curious story; but we have not 
room for it here. Our business with it now is merely as a proof, 
if its founders were sincere, that labour could not be so deticient 
as to compel the slavery of the labourers, if colonies of those very 
labourers could be spared for so remote and improbable an 
achievement as civilizing Africa. A long course of events 
has wrought out the same proof into perfect clearness. 
The influx of free labour into the northern States, rendered 
their lands so productive that, (as appears from the unquestion- 
able authority of Mr. Helper, a North Carolina man, reared in 
the heart of slave institutions,) the mere hay-crop of the Free 
States is more valuable than all the cotton, tobacco, and other 
southern products of the Slave States. If the southern men 
really desired and sought a sufficiency of labour concentrated on 
their lands, the means were open to them as to their brethren in 
the north. Whether it be true or not that whites cannot culti- 
vate and prepare sugar-crops, they can cotton and tobacco, and 
the ordinary agricultural products of the Slave States. So well 
was this known on the spot, and so much was the presence of 
free European labourers dreaded instead of desired, that the 
Know-nothing party was created in the south, and carefully pro- 
pagated northwards, under Protestant pretences, but in soally to 
stop the influx of free-labour with which slavery could not co- 
exist. While the plea of economical necessity was wearing out 
before the world’s eyes, the slave-holders published their jealousy 
of the prosperous Free States in a manner which appears more 
extraordinary from year to year. They have for several years 
held an annual Convention of Delegates in some southern city, in 
order to vent their uneasiness at the unprosperous condition of 
their section of the Union, and to consult on the means of render- 
ing themselves independent of the north. Their annual lamenta- 
tion over their dependence on their rich and busy fellow citizens 
of New England and New York for capital with which to culti- 
vate their fields, for shipping with which to carry the produce to 
a market, for railways and vehicles, for colleges and literature, 
for everything indeed but mere land and slaves, makes all the 
world ask why they do not take the same measures to get rich which 
have made the Free States prosperous. Year by year at these 
Conventions there are proposals made, which none but slave- 
holders who live only in a world of their own, could bring forward 
seriously. They will subscribe (though they complain of mortgaged 
estates and insolvency,) to set up a line of steamers from their 
own ports direct to Europe, to cut off the commerce of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. They try, and raise only money 
enough to buy coal for five miles of steaming,—if the vessel were 

iven them. They appoint. a Committee to prepare schvol-books 
or all southern se be as they have hitherto depended wholly on 
the north for such literature ; and the avowals of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the principles and laws of human rights 
and liberties are found more or less in them all. The issue 
of this measure is not yet known. They advocate the establish- 
ment of colleges enough in the south to prevent the race of future 
slaveholders being sent to see the prosperity of the north, and to 
form connexions in the land of free labour; but there is little en- 
couragement to build new colleges while those which exist are in 
a depressed condition, and the young men of Virginia and the 
Carolinas will go for education where the best is to be had. Thus 


it is throughout the whole range of efforts to rise, as the organs of | are prepared to analyze the latter. 


tion, and ruin of the Websters, Clays, and other leadi 
—_ to have been Presidents : home the sudden = ya 
fall of a score of political parties, each of which has hoped to rule 
by avoiding, instead of dealing directly with, the great vice and 
perplexity which imperils the Kepublic : hence the present split in 
the President’s party, and the discomfiture of his plans and policy ; 
and hence, finally, the phenomenon which we spoke of at the out. 
set as worthy the fixed attention of the et ey civilized world, 
Political action, in the form of antagonism between the two great 
sections of the Union would never, (or not for any assignable le 
of time,) extinguish slavery, even as a national institution, whe 
ther moral action would do it, and how soon, is not a practical 
oon, as other forces are, and ever must be, at work with it, 
‘he sure and certain agent which must override political strife 
and which is ever on the side of sound morality in the long run. 
is economical experience, or, in other words, the great natural 
laws of society. Their operation just now in the political field of 
the cman Union is the phenomenon which the world must 
mark, 

It is admitted on all hands now that Kansas must be a Free 
State. Why? Because a strong and permanent influx of free 
labour from the eastern States has rendered slavery impossible in 
the new territory. Thus the game of the southern faction is up 
throughout the vast north-west area; and the people of Missouri 
itself have seen enough to be half converted, and to have returned 
an Anti-Slavery candidate at a contested election. While the 
conflict was at its height in Kansas, it became known that on the 
south-west frontier slavery was brought to a stop. Olmsted's 
account of Texas shows how the thing has happened. A line of 
German settlers, backed by an impassable desert ‘‘ where no 
water is,” have established so prosperous a cotton-cultivation be- 
fore the eyes of the negroes and their masters, that ‘‘ the pecu- 
liar institution” is daily receding, and can never advance. The 
hint has been taken in the north, by those who sent Free labour 
to Kansas. They poured some into eastern Virginia, well aware 
that the farming a sy of western Virginia had long desired 
the abolition of slavery in their State. is was a false move, 
as sage observers foretold. European and Yankee immigrants 
cannot live under the laws, usages, discouragements, and incon- 
veniences of a slaveholding society ; and the settlers are pouring 
out again. Their experiment has produced some good conse- 
quences, one of which is that Delaware has protested against 
being a frontier Slave State in such times; and others are pre- 
paring to follow, finding slave property too evaporable, and all 
other acquisition obviated by its presence. Of all the new areas 
for immigration, Nicaragua seems to promise the best. The pro- 
ject was welcomed with joy by the inhabitants; and one of the 
first results was the disappearance of Walker and his company of 
filibusters. It seems to be proved that Europeans can live and 
work in Nicaragua; and working and trading whites will be 
ew welcome to the inhabitants in comparison with, and as 
a defence against, freebooters who avow an intention of intro- 
ducing slavery there, where it is abhorred by government and 
people alike. 

hile the world is waiting for President Buchanan’s fulfilment 
of his programme of annexation, he pauses, though his term of 
office is slipping away. We knew long ago that the sugar-grow- 
ing portion of his ge constituency dreaded the annexation of 
Cuba, as fatal to their fortunes, unless they removed thither at 
great sacrifice. Now there is more behind ;—the same project 
which has seared Walker from Nicaragua. The active friends of 
the emigrant have surveyed the ground there too; and the un- 
burdened immigrant, who has done all when he has paid for his 
land, will always have the advantage over the purchaser whose 
capital is locked up in slaves. There is a scarcity of ordinar 
agricultural products in Cuba; and, the very hour that the Sou 
and the President acquire the island in defiance of the Free States, 
the free settlers will pour in, and slavery will recede before them 
as it recedes before the Germans in Texas. These truths, which 
cannot but be known to Mr. Cass, supply a remarkable elucidation 
of his correspondence with Lord Napier. It is vexatious that 
Lord rg, at replies are suppressed, because it is of importance 





to us to know how far our representative at Washington 1s aware 
of the discrepancies between he facts of American history, and the 
assumptions of Mr. Cass’s letters. If occasion should require, we 
Meantime, and till we can 


the slaveholders themselves explain tous. Nobody but themselves | learn what Lord Napier has said about slavery and the slave- 
could doubt for a moment that the issue must be the succumbing | trade, we may well be satisfied with the wise and peaceable citi- 


of slavery to free labour in the south, as happened long ago in the | 


other section. 


A series of efforts in a different direction remained, however, to | its fearful anomaly and rebuking its 


be made. It is assumed by slaveholders that their method of cul- 
tivation is supremely profitable on virgin soils, however soon and 


certainly it impoverishes the land. Now that eastern Virginia is | 
lepiog into swamp and forest, and North Carolina is a dreary | 
wi 


derness, and even Alabama, (a new state a quarter of a century 
since,) has degenerated to the point of desolation described in local 
publications, it is natural that the landed proprietors of the south 
should desire new areas for the application of the labour which 
forms the bulk of their capital. Teme the struggles for ascend- 
ancy in the Federal Government: hence the ery of ‘ manifest 
destiny,” extorted from an observation of President Monro: hence 
the annexation of Texas, and the demand for the acquisition of 
Cuba, and the filibustering expeditions thither and to Nicaragua: 
hence the Dred Scott decision, and the Kansas conflict, and the 
accession of the three last Presidents, and the defection, humilia- 


zen-policy of drawing a cordon of free and virtuous industry 


| round the slave territory of the great er at once amending 
i 


cal vice. Mr. Cass says 
truly that while there are slave-markets there will be a slave- 
trade. It is equally true that as long as there is slavery there 
will be slave-markets. The way to deal with the whole group of 
| evils is to swamp slave labour by free industry,—of which, as the 
| Americans very well know, the negro is as capable as the white. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION. 

Tux House of Commons appears to think that it really will not do 
for the only practical achievement of the session to be the im- 
position of the penny stamp on bankers’ cheques. There seems a 
really earnest disposition a to have done with a question that 
has lingered so long on hand, and been the occasion of pro 

conflict of a kind ever most dangerous to constitutional principle. 
We welcome with cordial sympathy and a al this determi- 
nation, if it be really formed, and hope that it is an augury of 
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more Vi us action to come hereafter on other matters than the 
et Jews to Parliament. At any rate it will be a great re- 
lief to the mind for one more iece of hollow pretence and cant to 
be decently buried out of sig t. And earnest devout men will 

ladly welcome the close of the real scandal whereby the Christi- 
2 of the country is made to depend upon a piece of legislative 


. Not but there is something appropriate to them- 
—— suggestive, in the position w rh the Lords have 


taken up in this branch of the question hitherto. It has been 
itefully said of Peers that they are the accidents of accidents. 
nd they certainly have , pene only too unhappily willing 
that the Christianity of both country and Parliament should ap- 
ar to be the accident of an accident and nothing more. The pre- 
sent position of the affair is the very sublime of the ridiculous, and 
leads us to expect confidently that the Lords must needs say to 
Baron Rothschild, when he appears before them presently in the 
amphibious legislative plight in which events have placed him, 
slightly altering the Horatian line, “ Solvuntur risu tabule, tu 
missus inibis.” The notable discovery appears to have been made 
that the penalties in strictness apply to the vote alone: another 
curious illustration of the truth, so familiar to the experience of 
lawyers, that almost anything, the most valuable treasures indeed, 
may lie hid, in a moth-eaten state, in the cobweb recesses of old 
statutes, of judicial and Parliamentary precedent. The practical 
and exceedingly humorous result is, that Baron Rothschild is 
found eligible for, and is accordingly made a member of the Com- 
mittee of the House, which is to conduct the inquiry with the 
Lords why he is not to be a member of the House. The dis- 
covery of this is, however, most fortunate, as perhaps furnishing 
to the House of Lords a bridge over which they may make a 
timely and graceful retreat. Practically, the position of those 
who maintain the exclusion, is rendered absolutely un- 
tenable by the present state of things. And we will not suffer 
ourselves to believe that there can exist in any deliberative body 
of English noblemen and gentlemen such folly as should disable 
them from recognizing the fact. If this were to be so, there 
would be nothing for it but to issue a commission de lunatico in- 
quirendo to consider the case of the House of Peers. For our 
part, we rejoice at an incident which furnishes to the Peers 
the opportunity of yielding without that discredit and de- 
feat, which prudent men have deprecated, but which they have 
provoked, in a strange oblivion of the duties they owe to their 
august position in the constitution. And if this be so, the inci- 
dent, trivial as it may seem at first, will have to more reflective 
minds an almost solemn aspect, as bringing once more into clear 
view that good star of the British constitution which has so often 
rescued it from those difficulties of extreme uncompromising views, 
and conflict of powers, upon which the constitutions of most states 
have been wrecked. As constitutional politicians, and not being 
et clearly out of the difficulty, we repeat, in all seriousness, that 
bor those who happen to be blessed by being now under a govern- 
ment of that kind, there is no more sacred duty than obviating a 
definitive and unequivocal triumph of one body of the state over 
another, Such triumphs are calamities to victors and vanquished 


ke. 

It would be of little practical utility to enter into an elaborate 
discussion of the possible methods by which the question may be 
finally disposed of in the event, which we will not contemplate now, 
of the Lords refusing to be taught by this last striking illus- 
tration of the true nature of their contention. Sir R. Bethell 
has made some promises of a binding kind to the House, the pro- 
cess of redeeming which the country will anxiously demand. For 


our part though we feel it would be a tempting exercise of inge- | 


nuity to display those combinations of resolutions, indemnity bills, 
and what not, by which the final result may be obtained, we 
think it prudent to abstain from prophecy and suggestion alike 
upon a question which began in accident, has proceeded in accident, 
and seems likely to remain in the chapter of accidents to the last. 
Ever since, by the common consent of all thinking men in and out 
of Parliament, the argument against “ unchristianizing the Legis- 
lature” was given up as the worst of mockery to the cause of Chris- 
tianity itself, and the admission of the Jews was seen to be the 
inevitable corollary of principles firmly rooted in the founda- 
tions of the constitution, the whole question has been only 
important to Englishmen at’ large in a constitutional point 
of view. To Baron Rothschild personally, and to the elect- 
ors of the city of London, however, a serious and direct in- 
yy has been done in the exercise of their constitutional rights, 
t is time that all this should cease. Human nature wearies and 
cries out against this protraction of questions solved by principle 
and necessity. It is not the old practice of Englishmen to be 
uy of this blunder, for it is one in morals and judgment alike. 
e hope that at no distant time the Spectator may be enabled 
to chronicle in its historical pages that first vote of Baron Roth- 
schild, which will be a welcome sign of relief to most minds from 
& contest long since removed out of the region of serious practical 
discussion, and which for the honour and credit of the Legislature 
ought to have been settled long enough ago. 





PRIVATE AND LOCAL LEGISLATION, 
Lorp Rozert Crcit has brought forward, or rather recalled, a 
tion to diminish the growing evil of private bill-making in 
the House of Commons. ith regard to the mischievous effects 
of the present system of private and local legislation there can be 
no doubt, but Lord Robert’s most epigrammatic “ point” does 
not appear to us to be the most forcible objection. Before the se- 


lect committees are appointed, he says, the House is “ 


that is, all its most eminent men are put into another list, and 
set aside, in order that they may not be withdrawn from imperi 
business to be divided into committee-rooms for the exeoution of 
mee and private business, Mr. Wilson Patten’s reply, that 
embers who serve on committee, as Colonel Pennant has done, 
have introduced a very useful uniformity of legislation, is to a 
certain extent true. glish gentlemen are in the main men of 
sense and honesty, and a very great of crop of corruption, ab- 
surdity, or dishonesty, is not likely to grow under their culti- 


vation, Still it is surprising to learn how far an English gentle- 
man can go when he tries, especially if he is empowered to y the 
blame on ‘the system.’”’ Now the local and private bill “ sys- 


tem” is as bad as can be, and it is best judged in its broadest re- 
sults. It adds to the time occupied by the House of Commons ; 
it increases the working day, which is already too long ;. it a 
up we y business from every parish about the country to 
handled by gentlemen who know nothing about it in West- 
minster; it makes opportunities for vexatious litigation; it 
creates cross purposes, with a reaction in favour of the vexatious 
legislation aforesaid ; it furnishes business for local attorneys, who 
come up to town, and engage ‘“ distinguished ” counsel, the dis- 
tinguished counsel repaying the debt by creating business for local 
attorneys. It is under favour of such a system that the House of 
Commons passes two acts in one year for Liverpool, one to prevent 
the erection of obstructions on the footpath, the other to authorize 
the erection of obstructions on the footpath. It is under such a 
system that a railway company expends 100,000/. before it puts 
a spade into the ground, solely in opposing other lines ; under such 
a system that the Great Western Company spent 40,000/. in 75 
days before a committee which was brought to a close by “ this late 
period of the session”; under such a system that constituencies 
see the advantage of electing a ‘‘ Lord” or an ‘‘ Honourable Mr.” 
who has influence in high quarters, if the said constituency has a 
bridge, a townhall, a railway branch, a road diversion, or any 
other local or private bill business in contemplation. Lord Stan- 
ley says that the reasoning against employing Members on com- 
mittees, would tell against the employment of the same men on 
juries; but he forgets that the jury sits under the broad eye of 
public opinion, and is guided by a Judge who keeps the counsel in 
check. The system is condemned by its own working, the key to 
the whole question consisting in the fact, that it creates expense 
by compelling private business to be brought up from the country 
to Lean, to be handled by clever men before gentlemen who 
mean to do well, but who are easily diverted because they know 
little about the subject. 

The enormous expense is something. Mr. Wilson Patten ob- 
served that the present system is bad for railway proprietors but 
advantageous for the public ; as if the public did not pay, directl 
or indirectly, every pound lost by proprietors or shareholders ! 
People seem to forget that the subi is not concentrated in a me- 
tropolis, but is distributed over the country, and if the business of 
Bristol or Liverpool is sent up to be badly executed in Westmin- 
ster, the loss falls upon the public. 





The clue out of the entangled system is to sever local business 
| from national business; to refer back to each division of the 
country matters properly within its own jurisdiction, Let the 
| parish do the business of the parish, the county of the county ; 
| and let the House of Commons lay down general laws to guide 
local legislation and administration. Perhaps some Members are 
right in saying that the experience of the Commons Enclosure 
Commission discredits the proposal to appoint a Local Bill Com- 
mission ; but strictly private business might very well be trans- 
ferred to a permanent body paid and trained. Already we have 
had an example of such transfer, in a power which the Court of 
Chancery has received to introduce new powers into private fa- 
mily settlements, for which formerly an act of Parliament was 
needed. Even the establishment of a Court of Marriage is an 
example of the same substitution of a permanent tribunal for 
special legislation, the tribunal being guided by general —_—. 
tion. There can be no question too, that a body of well-selected 
professional men, charged judicially to examine the feasibility, 
utility, and legality of any proposed measure such as is now em- 
bodied in a private bill, would be less liable to become the un- 
conscious instrument of corruption than a Select Committee, and 
could not be made the field for bargain between Ministers and 
Members. 


Ir anything were needed to prove the useful influence exercised 
by the Press, it could be furnished by the debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday evening on Lord Ebrington's resolutions 
about the Army and eveastt Reform. Some time since her Ma- 
jesty appointed a Commission to investigate the sanitary state of 
the Army; one of the results of that inquiry was a great blue- 
book, a species of document which is read by some few persons 
deeply interested in the subject, or capable of grappling with 
great labour, but not poe perused even by Members. For 
reasons which we have already examined, Commissions and Com- 
mittees are gradually sliding into a habit of doing almost nothing 
but reporting the evidence in extenso; and although in this case 
the Committee did not thus evade its duty, but presented an ana- 
lytical report, our own poses have proved that the evidence went 
far beyond the report. The journal of the greatest circulation, the 
Times, laboured in the same work; other — have done 80, 
and the consequence is that the mode in which the soldier spends 
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his life, his lodging, clothing, cooking, occupation, and family 
economy, haye been familiarized to the general reader, and the 
Members. A further consequence is, not only that the journals 
expressed their opinions upon the subject-matter, the journals 
themselves representing an ex post facto constituency in their 
readers,—but correspondents have proved the interest taken in the 
subject; and that great unrecognized debating which goes on in 
the conversation of society, has also assisted in rearing and ma- 
turing a strong public opinion. What is the ultimate effect? It 
is that when Tord Ebrington brings forward the subject in the 
House the Members know what he is talking about; they have 
the salient facts at their fingers’ ends; they know that others 
know as much; having seen that society has made up its mind, 
they speak with trained thought, with a sense of moral support, 
with well-considered courage; and from Lord Palmerston to Ge- 
neral Peel, from Mr. Sidney Herbert to Colonel Knox, the main 
object is to introduce a sound economy by enabling the soldier to 
live in decency, comfort, and health. 

There is, however, as we have always kept in view, a deeper 
question. Although so much as three or four millions has not 
been expended on barrack accommodation during the last three 
or four years, as Mr, Pease imagined, ver | considerable sums 
have been laid out, without securing so much improvement as the 
money should have purchased. The reason is, that when public 
money is granted, those into whose hand it floats are too prone to 
consider that the work which is to be done is simply an oppor- 
tunity for the advantage and emolument of some friend. The 
House grants the money for the sake of the work, the work is 
wadertoben for the sake of the money, and the public does not 
always get the intended improvement. On this point, however, 
General Peel, that is the War Secretary for the time being, knows 
that the public eye is upon him, knows that he is under the sur- 
veillance of the press; and while we demand improved accommo- 
dation for the soldier, we are resolved that the bill for improving 
the barracks shall be audited. 


THE JENNER STATUE, 
How is it to be accounted for, we wonder, that fine sentiment 
does not contribute more to good taste and sound judgment in its 
possessors—or shall we say professors? Lord John Manners was 
@ romantic person in his early days. He turned a couplet, and 
seribbled a page for an annual as prettily as a young lord could 
do, Nay, he was not content with that, but he set up as the 
champion of everything that could at once develop the physique 
and cultivate the taste of the people. He consecrated himself, as 
it were, to make this country once more the merry England that 
in less hard-working and sophisticate generations it boasted itself. 
So marked a purpose to humanize others naturally implied re- 
fined tastes as well as noble aspirations. And we cannot sup- 
pose that he has wanted ~~ opportunities of self-culture that 
rank, wealth, and leisure could supply. Official training he has 
not lacked ; since he has filled ina former Administration the 
office which now he holds. 

How comes it then that nothing has transpired of his doings 
sinee he was last appointed, but blunders so gross that we don’t 
think there is an attorney, a stockbroker, a bill-discounter, or 
other unsentimental person in the kingdom, that would not be 
ashamed of them? Is this Lord John Manners’s method of making 
this country merry England, by becoming himself the subject of 
its mirth—at least so far as amusement can get the better of an- 
noyance? First it was a clock that was to be stuck on that cost- 
liest of monuments, which the Duke of Somerset took such a fancy 
to, that nothing would content him, but reérecting it within sight 
of his own windows. And now it isastatue of Dr. Jenner, that 
lifts its head all of a sudden in Trafalgar Square, and partakes 
with Nelson and Sir Charles Napier, and a couple of those Georges 
whom Mr. Thackeray has preserved in vinegar for a democratic 
posterity, the privilege of exemplifying how we honour our great 
7 and our great men by making them supremely ridicu- 

ous. 

That the Spectator honours true art or even the promise of true 
art, is sufliciently shown by the careful attention and the in- 
creased space which we have lately devoted to that class of sub- 
jects. But we confess that the fondness for erecting statues of 
everybody and nobody, which has latterly become a passion with 
John Bull, seems to us one of the most perverse, as certainly it is 
one of the most expensive whims that ever got possession of that 
unlucky capitalist. For we confidently ask, is there any possible 
outlay that makes so bad a return as voting the public money or 
subscribing one’s private cash, for the statue of some famous man ? 
All other extravagance has its illusions and its raptures, and the 
bubble ouce burst and the money gone, there is at least this con- 
solation, that the whole affair is forgotten with incredible rapidity. 
At the worst there is the pleasure of being cheated. But no one 
that subscribes for a public statue, is for a moment cheated into 
the belief that it will be anything but a horror. And as to for- 
getting one’s folly, why, there is the hideous abortion stuck up 

mepecely in the most crowded thoroughfares, to testify for a 

ousand years to John Bull’s want of taste. Worse than all this 
is the danger, that as the mania for publie statues increases, a 
veto will be put upon greatness of every kind. Difficult it will 
be no doubt, to control the instincts and the impulses that make 
men great. But what man that can possibly avoid being a great 
man, would not court any obscurity and neglect any duty, rather 
than be gibbetted in stone as Peel and Wellington have been in 
this generation ? Must our sole resource be to long for some Alci- 











biades to knock the noses off all those Hermes some moonlight 
night, and thus pave the way for their being relegated to those 
stone-yards and foundries from which they ought never to have 
issued ? What would have become of this country if the mania 
had earlier arisen? Would the Barons of old have ever signed 
Magna Charta, if they could have foreseen that they were all to 
be reproduced with round shoulders, to admit of their bei 
squeezed into the niches which Mr. B chose to assign to them 
Pending the avatar of a competent iconoclast, there is at all 
events no necessity for our heaping ridicule on the nation by the 
arrangement of our statues, not less than by the statues them- 
selves, Trafalgar Square will be a sufficient exhilaration to the 
foreigner, let us do what we can to make it otherwise. But let 
not the national chamber of stone horrors be made quite so mis- 
cellaneous a collection as Madame Tussaud’s, If we are resolute 
to caricature in stone everybody who has been a benefactor to 
mankind, let us not put our pilloried immortalities too preposte- 
rously out of countenance. Let us not go quite so far as to stick 
up Dr. Johnson cheek by jowl with Nelson, or make Dr. Jenner 
hob-nob to Napier. 


LIrtters to the Editor. 


THE DEBATE ON THE PRINCIPALITIES, 


Lanrumney, Cardiff, 0th May 1858, 

Srm—lI trust that I may still continue to enjoy, under the new manage- 
ment of the Spectator, the privilege so often granted me by its late vene- 
rated Editor, both of occasionally putting forth in its columns my notions 
on the questions which may from time to time arise, and even now and 
then of disputing the views taken in the editorial portion of the paper, I 
have been so long an amateur contributor to the Spectator, that I cannot 
address my first letter to its new Editor without expressing my best wishes 
for its success under its new management, a wish pretty well equivalent to 
hoping that that new management may be in effect a continuation of the 
old. i cannot let slip this opportunity of expressing my own deep debt of 
gratitude to the memory of Mir. Rintoul for the many opportunities which 
he has allowed me of arguing all sorts of points in the pages of the Specta- 
tor, even though my views often happened to be altogether at variance with 
his own. I trust there is nothing obtrusive or egotistical in thus putting 
forward the private feelings of an individual correspondent, to whom the 
‘* Editor of the Spectator’’ ought perhaps to be nothing more than a poli- 
tical and literary abstraction. But a nine years’ connexion of this sort does 
certainly generate feelings which carry one a little beyond mere conyen- 
tional formalities; and, though I had never the pleasure of more than one 
ersonal interview with Mr. Rintoul, yet long before his death I had 
bene’ to look upon him in the light of a frieud and a counsellor. 

With thus much of preface, I will address myself to the subject on which 
I wish this week to trouble you, one indeed of my own old themes, that of 
the Rouman Principalities. I see that the views expressed in your own 
leading article do not, much more than those of your contemporary the 
Saturday Review, altogether agree with my own. I will not, however, 
attempt directly to answer either of you, but rather to set down the reflec- 
tions which occurred to me upon reading the debate, before seeing the article 
in either paper. 

To my miud the question is simply this—Shall the influence of England 
on the Continent be openly employed to support national rights and free 
institutions, or shall it be perverted into an instrument for patching up the 
usurpations of Kaisers and Sultans by means of secret diplomacy ? Again, is 
the House of Commons to have or not to have a voice in determining the 
forcign relations of the country? Mr. Gladstone, Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Roebuck, and Lord Robert Cecil, maintain the cause of constitutional free- 
dom, Mr. Fitzgerald, Lord Palmerston, and Mr, Disraeli appear as the ad- 
vocates of secrecy and tyranny, alike in England and in Roumania. Mr, 
Gladstone has indeed only a minority ; but what a minority! According to 
the Saturday Review, Mr. Gladstone’s only justification is to be found in 
the division-list. I accept the test. Mr. Gladstone has just told us, in his 
Homeric studies, that deciding by a majority is only after all a rough and 
imperfect way of settling matters. He has certainly found it so in this 
ease. He has the quality, while his opponents have the quantity. In his 
114 I see the names of nearly every Independent Liberal and of several In- 
dependent Conservatives. In the official 292 I see simply the present and 
late Cabinets with their respective tails. Mr. Gladstone leads out a very 
large proportion of the genius, the eloquence, and the honesty of the House, 
Sir W. Jolliffe and Colonel Taylor hand in a list in which, beyond the two 
immediate official coteries, one cannot see a single name which carries with 
it the slightest authority. The two lists speak for themselves. I will only 
mention two names more particularly. Iam glad to see that Lord Gode- 
rich and Sir F, Baring have forsaken the bad company in which they found 
themselves on the Conspiracy Bill, and have returned to the honourable 
position which they occupied in the division on the Bowring piracy at 
Canton. 

The line taken up by the present and late Governments is, in fact, the 
Conspiracy Bill over again, Are we to shape our policy, at home or abroad, 
at the bidding of foreign despots? The only difference is, that it is this 
time not Louis Napoleon, but Francis Joseph and Abdul-Medjid to whom 
we are required to bow down. Lord Palmerston is of course ready, cap in 
hand. When did he ever miss a chance of betraying a nation or of cringing 
toatyrant? He is, in fact, tyrannis ipsis tyrannior. So odious to him is 
the least spark of freedom, that when his very master, the ** great and illus- 
trious Emperor,”’ occasionally strays into the path of a liberal policy, he is 
at once ready at hand to recal him into the right way. Despotic France 
was, from a fairly intelligible policy, favourable to Rouman rights, Con- 
stitutional England, in sheer hatred of freedom, has made the tyrant cast 
off his momentary character of demagogue. The Kaiser and the Sultan 
have never strayed from the orthodox path of oppression; to them, there- 
fore, his Lordship’s allegiance never wavers, and the inconstant occidental 
potentate must be brought back to their worshipful company by the Minis- 
ter of ** liberal”? England. 

There was certainly something singularly cool, even for the speaker, 
when Lord Palmerston, after the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, Lord R. Cecil, 
and Mr. Roebuck, ventured to tell the House that the debate was going on 
in perfect ignorance of the facts. Certainly all the ignorance which I can 
see in the debate was to be found on his own side. In Mr. Fitzgerald it 
probably was sheer ignorance, when he thought that admitting the claims 
of the Principalities was equivalent to a dismemberment of the Turkish 
empire. Very likely he had looked at a map and had seen the word “ Tur- 
key” go as far as the Pruth. Lord Palmerston one cannot let off so easily. 
When he says such things, we know very well what they are, though it 
would not be Parliamentary to give them their right name. I at least have 
not forgotten who it was that told the electors of Tiverton that the real or 
imaginary poisonings and the like of Commissioner Yeh ‘ had” taken place 
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before Sir John Bowring’s attack. hepa the same ‘“i— ay om to mock 
the distinction between sovereignty and suzerainty, ow how to attri- 
odes 4 to the same cause, The independent electors of Tiverton and the 
indepen dent followers of Hayter hay f is a comet anges. ~~ 2 
false, which their chief may ike to em. Jopulus vult decipi et de- 
“er. jew of the case of the Principalities I would venture to re- 
fon to _ —s aien, printed in the Spectator for 27th November 1857, at 
1164 of your last volume, as also to some remarks by another of your 
page dents, whose writings I always read with advantage, at page 
rt is briefly this. The Principalities are no part of the Ottoman 
= ire; they are simply connected with it by a dependent alliance. The 
4 union under an hereditary prince would in no wise interfere with 
Ire terms of that dependent alliance, as contained in the ancient treaties. 
In short the rights of the Porte will be in no possible way infringed by the 
wales and surely, if those precious rights are preserved, the peo le of the 
Princi alities may be allowed in other respects the right of settling their 
own affairs, and the plighted faith of Europe, which recognized that right, 
may be preserved inviolate. So think Mr. Gladstone and Lord John ; so do 
not think Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston. ‘ 

That Lord Palmerston is really ignorant of the difference between suze- 
rainty and sovereignty, it is my * sd to believe. When he raised a tri- 
umphant laugh among his own followers by pointing out that the treaty of 
1460 recognized the Sultan as supreme over the Prince of Wallachia, he 
must have known that the laugh was really the other way. It is the essence 
of the relation oy that it is entirely a relation between princes, 

ween peoples. 
Pe ar ae, and the relations between Turkey and Wallachia were 
constructed accordingly, Wallachia became a commendatory fief of the 
Porte. Its Prince became, in all external matters, a liegeman of the 
Sultan. In all internal matters, he remained an independent sove- 
reign, ruling according to the laws of his country. There were then 
Dukes of Burgundy and Britanny, standing in exactly the same relation to 
France, and countless Princes standing in the same relation to the Emperor. 
Doubtless the idea was not strictly earried out in either case, In Western 
Europe the vassal aspired to an external independence, in Eastern Europe 
the suzerain aspired to an internal sovereignty. Charles the Bold did not 
scruple to fight against his liege lord; while Sultan after Sultan usurped 
the power of appointing pe ety epee a ~~? —— theory 
is precisely the same in either case. The overlord is, as Lord Palmerston 
says, ee over his vassal. That is the very distinction. The vassal 
rince owes a duty to his suzerain, tribute, military service, whatever may 
be the terms agreed upon. But to the subjects of the vassal, the suzerain is 
nothing. When Charles of Burgundy invaded France he was personally a 
traitor, but his native soldiers were only discharging the duties of loyal sub- 
jects. How was it that William the Conqueror preserved England from 
telng divided like Gaul or Germany? Simply by requiring an oath of alle- 
iance from the vassals of his vassals ; that is, by making himself sovereign 
Lae as suzerain of the whole realm. 

Whatever rights the Sultan had over the old elective princes, he will re- 
tain the same ever the new hereditary one. 
opportunity of making merchandise of the office of prince, which was all 

ong a flagrant usurpation. Therefore the talk about the union under an 
hereditary prince being i i 
is simply nonsense. 
playing his own ignorance, while Lord Palmerston was doubt 
upon the presumed ignorance of his hearers. 
sistency in those who approved of the Russian war contending for the union 
of the Principalities. As far as I could make out the objects of that war, 
it was waged for the ‘Integrity and Independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” Now that integrity and independence is in no way compromised by 
a purely internal change in the governments of its vassal states. The Rus- 
sian invasion of the Principalities was a casus belli on the part of Turkey, 
because the feudal relation is a reciprocal one, and, if allegiance is owed by 
the vassal, protection is owed by the suzerain. As Lord R. Cecil said, Eng- 
land ought to repel an invasion of the Ionian Islands. But, in theory at 
least, those islands are no part of the British Empire, but a separate Re- 

ublie under its protection. So the republic of Andorra is no part of the 
Saieione of France, but it pays France a tribute as the price of that pro- 
tection which so loyal an ally as Louis Napoleon would doubtless extend in 
the case of any aggression on the part of Spain. 

It really moves one with indignation to see the cold, heartless, brutal 
way in which the wishes and prayers and rights of an oppressed nation are 
treated as nothing before some fancied caleulations of remotely possible 
consequences. The union of the Principalities might or might not damage 
or profit either Russia, Austria, or Turkey—I neither know nor care 
whether it would or would not—I am not gifted with prophecy, but I be- 
lieve I know something of common honesty. 
ties under an hereditary prince is righteous in itself, and the faith of Eu- 
rope is pledged to it. When will our diplomatists learn the simple rule of 
action, to do justly and to leave consequences to God ? 

As for the usual talk about fettering the hands of plenipotentiaries, Par- 
liament assuming the functions of ‘‘ Government,” and so forth, I can only 
say that as those are the very things I want to see done, I do not regard 
them as any objection to Mr. Gladstone’s motion. I want the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of England, if we must have any diplomatic representatives at 
all, to carry with them, at least on such an occasion as this, some in- 
structions from the Commons of England as well as from the little Cabal 
which calls itself the ‘‘ Government.”’ It is poor satisfaction when a Derby 
or a Palmerston only contemplates the sacrifice of a people to be told that 
it is too early to interfere, and, when they have accomplished the iniquity, 
to be then told that it is too late. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A, FREEMAN, 

[We are very glad to give insertion to the letter of the Spectator’s es- 
teemed correspondent. But if he will examine our remarks on Mr, Glad- 
stone’s motion attentively, he will see that our principal objection to it was, 
that it was not a well-considered step in that direction of diplomatic reform, 
and greater purity of international action, which we, quite as much as our 
correspondent, desire.—Eb. } 
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SCHEMES FOR INDIA. 
Eastern Counties, 23d April 1858. 

Srr—You would, I think, doa very acceptable service to the friends of 
India by recommending to the consideration of Parliament the suggestion 
which, as communicated by your Belfast correspondent, seemed in your 
opinion to offer a maximum of progressive ulterior advantages at a mini- 
mum cost of present change. We have only to move the * Secretary of 
State for India” from Cannon Row to Leadenhall Street, giving him the 
Court of Directors, as at present constituted, for his Council, with its 
irman and Deputy-Chairman for his Under Secretaries of State and 
confidential advisers in Secret Committee, and all else (except the Board 
of Control) may remain as provided for by the Company’s Charter and the 
wry inte Acts, especially the Act of 1853 by which they have been 





In 1460, the feudal relation was fully understood | 





He will lose nothing but the | 


a dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, | 
In so talking, Mr. Fitzgerald was smegma / dis- | 


There is no kind of incon- | 


The Queen, who should at once by solemn proclamation throughout 
India assume the Sovereignty which fee. from the first, been reserved to 
the British Crown, would then be represented in England by the ‘ Secre- 
tary of State for Indiain Council,” as in India by the “ Governor-General 
in Council,” and by the ‘*Governor in Council” of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. The gold and silver coins of India have, for many years past, 
borne the Queen’s image and superscription, and are already almost entirely 
the same, except in name, with those current in this coun They 
require a very little change in the reverse and legend to make them 
perfectly alike, and there will be no difficulty in substituting the Queen’s 
name for that of the Company in all government and het papers and 
proceedings. 

Pray give this scheme more of publicity and advocacy in your columns 
than you have hitherto afforded it, and you will, I think, confer a favour on 
very many who wish for no other changes at present in the government of 
India than such as are plainly necessary and beneticial. 

Your obedient humble servant, H.R 


IRISH FINANCE, 
Belfast, 3d May 1858. 

Sin—Ireland owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Disracli for completing the 
commercial union of the two islands, by the assimilation of the spirit-du- 
ties. In many respects, however, the union is still incomplete, 

When we are inclined to express surprise and disappointment at the im- 
= success of the policy of the Irish Union, we ought to remember for 
1ow short a time, compared with the life of a nation, that policy has been 
in operation. Ireland was a kingdom only in name previous to 1782, but a 
colony in reality, and was treated with less liberality than any colony is 
now: the acts of the Parliament of Ireland were subject to the approbation 
of that of Britain, and Irish commerce was subject to the restraints of the 
protective Navigation-law of Britain. The revolution of 1782, (as it de- 
serves to be called,) made Ireland an independent — as Norway is 
now, and opened the colonial trade to Irish enterprise ; but Britain and 
land remained commercially foreign countries to each other. The union of 
1800 was a union of the Parliaments and general or Imperial administra- 
tion only; but Ireland remained commercially and financially distinct, with 
distinct laws, a distinct administration, a distinct exchequer, and a distinct 
and most anomalous currency. By acts passed, I believe, in 1822 and 1828, 
the exchequers were united, the currencies assimilated, and a commerci 
union of the kingdoms effected, except in the one article of spirits; and now 
Mr. Disraeli has completed the commercial union. 

Much, however, remains to bedone. The financial union will not be come 
plete until the taxation is assimilated : and the expiration of the Income-tax 
will perhaps be a good time for doing so, if that opportunity is taken of exe 
tending the assessed taxes to Ireland. The Viceroyalty is a memorial of the 
time when Ireland was a dependency, and ought to be abolished, either by 
pans Ireland under the Home Secretary, or, what would ogy 
vetter, appointing three Secretaries of State, for the three kingdoms, 
worse than useless Irish Education Board ought to be swept away, and edu- 
cation in Ireland put under the Minister of Education. Persons called to 
the bar in Ireland ought to be permitted to practise and to be eligible to 
judgeships in England, and rice versd. And whenever we revise our sta- 
tutes, the opportunity ought to be taken of giving England and Irelanda 
common of laws. There is no difficulty in doing this, for Ireland, un- 
like Scotland, has the same common law as England: the differences are 
partly due to the unrepealed acts of the Irish Parliament, and partly to the 
very objectionable practice of the Imperial Parliament of making different 
laws for England and Ireland, respecting the same subject. 

We are apt to pride ourselves on not being logical, and on preferring prac- 


| tice to theory: but we shall generally find, some time or other, that theore- 
tical anomalies are practical disadvantages, 
Respectfully yours, g.3. M. 


The union of the Principali- | 


BIRTHS, 

On the 27th April, at Lynburn, near Ratho, N.B., the Wife of Captain the Hon, 
G. H. Douglas, R.N., of a son. 

On the 2d May, in Myddleton Square, the Wife of the Rev. Robert Maguire, 
M.A., Incumbent of Clerkenwell, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Naples, Lady Milliken Napier, of a son. 

On the 6th, at Ballyglan, county of Waterford, the Lady of Sir Robert Paul, Bart., 
of twin daughters. 

On the 9th, at the Grange, Bedale, the Hon. Mrs, T. J. Monson, of a son, 

MARKIAGES, 

On the 6th May, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. G. Crespigny Lamotte, 
Rector of Denton, Kent, and domestic chaplain to Lord Tenterden, to Caroline 
Jennetta, only surviving child of Rear-Admiral Digby, K.C.B. 

On the 6th, at Adel, near Leeds, Stair, second surviving son of General Sir James 
Douglas, K.C.B., to Janet Mary; and at the same time and place, John Sumner, 
eldest son of the Rev, William Gibson, Rector of Fawley, Southampton, to Katha- 
rine Alice—daughters of the late John Marshall, Esq., M.P., of Headingley, York- 
ehire, and Keswick, Cumberland, 

On the llth, at St. James’s Church, Paddington, the Hon. Lucius Cary, son of 
the Viscount Falkland, to Sarah Christiana, only daughter of the late Major Henry 
Peach Keighly, Judge-Advocate-General of the Madras Army, and of Idlicote 
House, Warwickshire. 

On the 11th, at St. Andrew's Church, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, George Routledge, 
Esq., of Farringdon Street, and Russell Square, to Mary Grace, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. Alderman Bell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

On the 12th, at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, Colonel Henry Dalrymple White, C.B., 
eldest son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir John Chambers White, K.C.B., to Lo 
Mary, second daughter of Martin Tucker Smith, Esq., M.P. 

On the 12th, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, the Rev. Sir William H. Gibson 
Carmichael, of Skirling, Bart., to Eleanora Anne, eldest daughter of David Ander- 
son, Esq., of St. Germains, 

DEATHS. 

On the 4th March, John Paget, eldest son of the late Rev. Henry Thomas Streeten, 
of Lydiard House, Wilts, and Vicar of Rodbourne Cheney, in the same county ; in 
his 34th year. He was killed by the savages of the Andaman Islands, whilst on 
shore there in the active discharge of his duty as Third Officer of the H.E.1.C.’s 
surveying brig Mutlah. : 

On the 2lst, killed at Lucknow, by a bullet in the breast, Captain Frederick 
Wale, commanding Wale’s Horse, son of the late General Sir Charles Wale, K.C.B.,, 
33d Regiment; in his 25th year, 

On the Is8th April, at his residence, near Philadelphia, United States, Joshua 
Garsed, Esq., late of Leeds ; in his 90th year, : 

On the 5th May, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Miss Stables ; in her 92d year. 

On the 5th, in Dublin, Barbara Hemphill, author of “* Freida the Jongleur,” and 
other novels, and relict of the late John Hemphill, Esq., of Cashel. 

On the 6th, at Hanwell, Middlesex, Mary J., wife of the Rev, J, A. Emerton, 
D.D., and sister of the late Sir Clement Wolseley, Baronet, of Mount Wolseley, 
county of Carlow. 

On the 7th, in Brewer Street, Woolwich, Captain Samuel Rideout, R.N. 

On the 7th, at Bournemouth, Harriet, widow of the late Right Hon, Henry Hob- 
house, of Hadspen ; in her 73d year. : 

On the 7th, in consequence of a fall from his horse the previous afternoon, Evan, 
third son of John Williams, Esq., Dursley, Gloucestershire ; in his 22d year. 

On the 8th, at Holloway, Isabella, relict of the late F, W. N. Bayley, Esq, ; in 
her 48th year. ‘ 

On the 9th, in Eaton Place, Mary, widow of the late Hon, Sir George Grey, Bart., 
K.C.B. ; in her 88th year. ; 

On the 10th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Ann, Lady Dalrymple, wife of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Adolphus John Dalrymple, Bart., and only daughter of 
late Sir James Graham, Bart., of Kirkstall. 
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FORSTER’S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS." 
AtrHoveH formally belonging to the class of review articles, 
these volumes have essentially more of the book characteristics than 
any collection which has appeared. Two of the essays, forming a 
considerable portion of the entire work, are now printed for the 
first time, namely, the ‘“Plantagenets and Tudors,” and the 
‘¢Grand Remonstrance.” The whole possesses a unity in the field 
of inquiry and exposition by which no other collection is charac- 
terized. Even Macaulay treats so —- a multiplicity of subjects 
that their number rather suggests the ready writer, than the man 
of genius devoting himself to a literary mission. Mr, Forster on 
the other hand confines himself to that which is well known to be 
his special pursuit, the political and literary history of England, 
principally of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. His 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth shows that the Great Civil War 
had peculiarly occupied his close attention for at least a quarter 
of a century. His well-known Life of Goldsmith proves in its 
more incidental sketches how extensive had been his study of the 
fugitive as well as the standard literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; how much he had unearthed of the obscure littérateurs, as 
wel as how much he knew of the more prominent writers and 
their patrons. With the exception of the essay on the Political 
or Constitutional History of England to the death of Elizabeth, 
‘these volumes are limited to periods to which the main studies of 
the writer have been devoted. The ‘Great Remonstrance,” and 
the reprint from the Edinburgh Review on the Civil Wars and 
‘Cromwell’s character, treat of the twenty most stirring years of 
the seventeenth century. The biographies of De Foe, Steele, 
Churchill, and Foote, naturally embrace a view of the century 
some ten years before the English Revolution of 1688 to some 
dozen years before the French Revolution of 1789; though by an 
artifice of composition the times immediately following the Resto- 
ration, are also included. Even Constitutional History is by no 
means a new subject with the essayist. The preface to the com- 
plete edition of his ‘‘ Statesmen ” in 1840, went cursorily over the 
ground which he has now again surveyed with greater maturity 
of judgment, greater mastery of his materials, and a more de- 
veloped style. 

The sketch of what is rightly called our constitutional history, 
though it is also political and Parliamentary, is we think the most 
complete, finished, and useful paper in the collection. Taking for 
his text Burke’s image of the hereditary family character of Eng- 
lish freedom with its ‘pedigree and illustrating ancestors,” ‘ its 
bearings and ensigns armorial,” “its gallery of portraits, its 
monumental inscriptions, its records, alee, and titles,” Mr. 
Forster traces the gradual growth of English constitutional li- 

from the charter of Henry the First, on which it is said the 
Great Charter was subsequently modelled, until, at the close of 
her reign, Elizabeth spontaneously went down to Parliament and 
abandoned the grievance of monopolies at the demand of her peo- 
ple. With legal knowledge and critical acumen Mr. Forster ra- 
pidly travels over five centuries, displaying the points of the lead- 
ing charters, acts of Parliament, or text-books, e.g. of Bracton 
and Fortescue, that mark an advance in constitutional rights, 
presenting the characteristics of the chief monarchs and their 





reigns, notin —— the historical circumstances which influenced 
the growth of pular power, and marking the spirit of each par- 
ticular age. e do not say that much of this is new, or that we 


always agree with the writer in his conclusions, or that the style 
is always free from an attempt to get force out of inflation, which 
sometimes leads to a rather one-sided representation. But a new 
light is thrown upon the wth of constitutional freedom and 
popular power, by the skill with which the salient proofs of the 
writer’s views are marshalled and brought close together, as 
well as by the acumen of the remarks. The work also possesses 
a popular attraction in its critical and animated = which his- 
torical disquisitions do not always attain. These last points are 
better indicated by example than description. 

Character of John.—* Of the character of this prince it is needless to 
speak. It belongs to the few in history or in human nature of which the 
infamy is altogether black and unredeemed. The qualitics which degraded 
his youth grew with his years; combined with them, he had just enough 
of the ambition of his race to bring forth more strongly the pusillanimity 
of his spirit ; and thus he was insolent and mean, at once the most abject 
and the most arrogant of men. The pitiless cruelties recorded of him 
surpass belief; and the reckless madness with which he rushed into his 
ip was only exceeded by his impotent cowardice when resistance 

owed its front. He deserted the people when the people joined him 
against the Church, he deserted the Church when the Church joined him 

inst the people. Yet what resulted from the very vice and falsehood 
of so despicable a nature was in itself the reverse of evil. A man more able, 
though with an equal love of tyranny, would have husbanded, and kept, 
his power; this man could only feel that he existed when he knew that he 
was trampling on his fellow men, and making his power intolerable, he 
risked and lost it. The conclusion which woul 
barons, and not with the people, the substantial benefit remained, is far too 
hastily formed. What in its beginning was the claim of one powerful 
faction in the realm as against its feudal lord, became in the end a demand 
for rights to be guaranteed to the general community. It was but a month 
before the pear at Runnymede that an unavailing attempt was made 
to detach the greater barons — the national confederacy, by offering to 
themselves and their immediate followers what the Great Charter was to 
secure to every freeman.” 
The First Political Song.— The conflict had continued some time, and 

ag Third] was twenty-six years old, when his necessities again com- 


pe to call together a Parliament ; but twice his bidding was refused, 


* Historical and Biographical Essays. By John Forster. In two volumes: 
Published by Murray. ’ 4 ’ 


infer that with the | 





| and the thirty articles which, two years later, were not only 





ee 


and the messengers who bore the refusal might have added 
tidings, that songs sung against the Favourite, and filled with warnings to 
the Sovereign, might daily be heard in the streets. Amid other signs and 

rtents of social change had now arisen the political ballad. In it shone 
orth the first vera effigies of the Poitevin bishop of Winchester; nimble at 
the counting of money as he was slow in expounding the gospel; sittj 
paramount, not in Winchester, but in Exchequer ; pondering on pou 
and not upon his holy book ; postponing Luke to lucre; and setting more 
store by a handful of marks than by all the doctrines of their namesake 
saint. Would the King avoid the shipwreck of his kingdom? asked the 
singer. Then let him shun for ever the stones and rocks (Roches) in hig 
way.” 

Reign of Henry IV.—‘‘ The consequences of thisreign were momentous 
With at least the nominai codperation of the constituted authorities of his 
empire, a legitimate King had been deposed ; and never was it afterwards 
disputed, that the solid and single claim of the dynasty which took his place. 
rested upon the ability of Parliament, or of the power which those rds 
and Barons with all England armed behind them represented, so to alter the 
succession. By the wording of the acts of settlement connected with the 
change, that most essential principle of popular right was fully admitted; 
and from them were derived the historical and legal precedents which, down 
to our own time, have proved most advantageous to the people. Nor did 
the first prince of the house of Lancaster accept them grudgingly. Wary 
as he was bold, the policy of Bolingbroke continued to be the policy of 
Henry IV. The Parliamentary authority which had given him power, and 
the popular sympathies which had confirmed his title, were in every pos- 
sible way promoted by him during the fourteen years of his great though 
still disputed rule; and no one who examines the preambles and other 
wording of the statutes that were passed in his reign, can fail to be struck 
with the sense of how much the commonest orders of the people must have 
risen since the date of the reign of John, in all that, with the sense of per- 
sonal power, brings the sure hankering after political privilege, gradual 
means to estimate freedom at its value, and strength ultimately to win it. 
It was this Sovereign whom his House of Commons startled with the pro- 
posal that he should seize the temporalities of the Church, and, after gene- 
ral and reasonable endowment of all the clergy, employ them as a fund re- 
served for the exigencies of the State. The proposal failed, a for 

’ 
ut 


the unwonted 


the Church itself, but it led to some important checks on clerical privi 
ro 

conceded, for the regulation of the King’s household and pon ME soe ony have 
been declared by Mr, Hallam, an authority well entitled to respect, to form 
anoble fabric of constitutional liberty, hardly inferior to the petition of 
right. The Sovereign was required to govern by the advice of a permanent 
council; and this council, together with all the judges and the officers of 
the royal household, were bound by solemn oath to Parliament to observe 
and defend the amended institutions. It established in effect the principle 
of ministerial responsibility.” 

The object of the essay entitled ‘‘ The Grand Remonstrance ” 
is to expose the misrepresentations of Clarendon in the account 
which he gives of its passage through the House of Commons and 
the subsequent order for printing it—to point out the way in 
which succeeding historians have almost servilely followed ty - 
rendon, and to justify the great leaders of the popular party by 
telling the true story of the whole proceedings. ‘This last Mr. 
Forster is enabled to do by the aid of the blurred and very rough 
manuscript jottings of an account of the debates by D’Ewes, pre- 
served in his journals at the British Musuem. ‘The report, if it 
can_ be called such, has rather to be partially deciphered than 
read, but it enables Mr. Forster to tell at large the whole history 
of the measure and the debates upon it. Whether he may not 
occasionally bear harder upon Clarendon than the facts warrant, 
when we take into consideration the licence of party polities, and 
the fact that the historian was writing a general narrative some 
time after the event, and without much documentary help, may 
be a question. From early association and probably some natural 
bias, the essayist is prone to exalt unduly the opposition states- 
men of the Commonwealth, and to press unduly upon the consti- 
tutional Royalists, as the constitution was then understood ; we 
do not mean as regards general principles, but particular actions. 

Although limited in point of time to two months, the essay ex- 
tends over more space than the previous survey of five hundred 
years. Part of it, however, is devoted to a powerful analysis of 
the Remonstrance itself, its great length preventing Mr. Forster 
from reprinting it. And this is by no means the least interesting 
part, from the picture of the permeating tyranny by which the 
ministers and agents of Charles the First sought to extort money 
under colour of law. It was not the mere exactions that vexed 
and oppressed the nation, though they were considerable to a 
people not so used to taxation as their descendants, but the 
trouble, expense, and annoyance that accompanied them. The 
wonder is not that England rebelled, but that she did not rebel 
sooner. 

The ‘ Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell” is an attack upon the 
Sg npn notions which Mr, Banks of Corfe Castle promulgated 
in his account of that family seat, and an estimate of Cromwell 
based upon a review of Guizot’s History. The biographical no- 
tices have all this distinctive character ; they were wanted. Who- 
ever wished to learn anything of Steele and Foote, beyond what a 
oe ge dictionary or a preface might supply, must get it as 
he could. The same remark, though in a less degree, might be 
made on De Foe and Churchill. In narrating the career of these 
men Mr, Forster has supplied a literary necessity. By interspers- 
ing his biographical account with full and kindly illustrations of 
their characters, notices of their principal works, and occasional 
sketches of their contemporaries and their times, he has enabled 
the general reader to dispense with recourse to the originals, and 
presented him with a coup d’ceil of the London literary world for a 
century. 

Of these four lives two have already appeared in the ‘ Travel- 
ler’s Library,” namely those of De Foe and Steele. The life of 
Steele seems to have had its origin in Mr. Forster’s mind in the de- 
see we and contemptuous opinion expressed of him by Lord 

acaulay, in comparison with Addison. To some extent Mr. 
Forster’s essay consequently takes a controversial shape, and as 
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a space is devoted to the proof of Steele’s merits by pleasant 
‘uctions from his works as to the life itself. Foote is not only 
the notice which was perhaps most wanted ; but is the best done. 
His works dealing with the perishable fashions of his days, and 
being little known and likely to remain so by the world at large, 
a condensed presentation of the most striking parts of the best is 
not only useful as a literary notice, but furnishes a picture of the 
times. Foote’s celebrity arising from the readiness, aptness, and 
felicity of his jokes, the display of his mental traits are more 
broadly telling to the mass of readers, than the delicate pictures 
of character and manners, or the genial morality of Steele. 


MADAME DE PONTES’ POETS AND POETRY OF 
GERMANY.* 
Tue object of Madame L. Davésiés de Pontés’ volumes is to give 
a history of German poctry from the oldest poems that have been 


reserved, down to the productions of this generation, the lives of | 


e authors, when known, being combined with a critically de- 
scriptive notice of their works. Some matter of a more general 
character . is ana introduced. A comparison between 
Eastern and Greek and Northern mythology opens the work, 
and in its course is presented a view of Charlemagne and his 
era—of the influence of the Crusades, and a discussion of other 
historical causes of excitement in the national mind, down to the 

t lite: revival of the last century. 
Thoroughly to carry out such an edetshing as the authoress 
to herself would be difficult. It requires great critical 
acumen and poetical power, and a self-denial which is rare, to 
write not only the history of the poetry of another nation but 
also to attempt by translation to convey an adequate idea of the 
— and genius of authors. Madame de Pontés brings good 
but scarcely a sufficient genius to the latter branch of her 
undertaking. n her translations of what are called ‘ speci- 
mens” of national poetry we may find variety of subject and 
feeling, possibly of manner; but there is very slight gradation 
of merit. As regards inherent capability, all the poets seem to 
be upon a par. Madame de Pontes has fulfilled the most difficult 
of a translator’s task, the exhibition of the peculiarities 
of her originals. In the hands of a judicious translator the senti- 
ments of course are safe: she also does in some degree vary style 
and metre; but the poetical spirit is too level and uniform. We 
hear of writers with the vigorous or “ etherial” quality which 
constitutes the essence of poetry; and of others who rather verge 
upon the prosaic; but they all show very nearly alike in the 

specimens presented to the reader. 

In other respects the task is well executed. To a great extent, 
a book of this kind must be a compilation. The lives and writings 
of contemporary and distinguished modern authors may be tho- 
rough] mastered ; but the secondary verse-writers of the modern 
period beginning with the time of le Grand Monarque, and the 
elder writers in Latin and old German, sometimes difficult to 
understand, and in tedious stories of knight-errantry almost im- 
possible to read, will be perused in their entirety by very few 
except archeological editors. There is, however, nothing of the 
“jogtrot” or heavy character of compilation about the Poets and 

‘oetry of Germany. Madame de Pontés has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a spirited and readable survey of the poetical literature of 
Germany, with specimens of the most remarkable poems and the 
lives of the writers. It may be recommended to the general 
reader not only for its information but its interest. 

This poetical literature may be broadly divided into three classes ; 
the ancient, the medieval, and the modern, each admitting of 
various subdivisions. For though the modern may properly begin 
with the latter part of the seventeenth century, there were verse- 
writers in vogue during the first half, and a new school began in 
the middle or about the end of the last century with Schiller and 
Goethe. Whether the most ancient Teutonic poems were alto- 
gether indigenous may be doubted; Scandinavia seeming to have 
valid claims to be their originator. Beyond all doubt this 

id school possesses greater force and raciness, however rugged, 
than those which followed rather than succeeded. Combined with 
this force and raciness are a lofty sense of honour born of the old 
Norse blood, and a real delicacy of feeling towards woman, 
mingled with much that is unsophisticated or something more, as 
the administering corporal chastisement to a wife. The claims to 
epical importance which enthusiastic Germans put forward for 
some of the early cyclical poems, and especially Zhe Nibelungen- 
lied, have no real foundation. There is no unity of action or 
even of story; the marvellous runs into the impossible, the homely 
into the gross, and there is not only a want of art but of the sus- 

ed power necessary for an heroic poem.t 

With poems of the first class the indigenous or national cha- 
racter of German poetry in a measure terminates, except so far as it 
may be distinguished by the individual character of the writer. 

subjects were no longer of the North or the nation. The “gay 

t troubadour” set themes of love to the Germans ; tales 

of Arthur, adventures of knight errantry, mingled of course 

with the black arts, became the fashion, as they were indeed 

throughout Europe. The original authorship of some of these 

p= is a matter of dispute, it being doubtful whether they were 
c! 


french or German. The authorship of a particular poem is of 
little importance in the question of nationality. 


Ideas, ground- 
* Poets and Poetry of Germany. Biographical and Critical Notices. By Ma- 
Wark L. Davésiés de Ponts,” Translator bf ** Egmont,” ‘ Korner’s Life and 
+The &e. In two volumes. Published by Chapman and Hall. 

ere is a notice of Mr, Lettsan’s translation of The Nibelungenlied in the 
for 1850, page 447, 





he inquires whether they are men or women; they repl 
sex,’ 





work, character, incident—all that constitutes form as well ds 
life, were foreign or common to literary Europe. The most ori- 
ginal productions were the satires directed against abuses, espe- 
cially among the religious orders. These, however, were not pe- 
culiar to Germany, and were rather scholarly than national ; 
though those of the Germans might be the most numerous 

the best. A similar remark applies to the mysteries and 

which were also European. There is an exception to these obser- 
vations in the institution of the Meistersingers; clubs as we 
should call them of the humbler classes, who met to sing the so 

of those among them whom the gods had made versifiers. It 
was only in aland given to song that an order like this could have 
struck root and flourished. 

‘These simple and untaught efforts of rude and humble minds among 
the lower orders, have frequently been the subject of contemptuous 
pleasantry. True, they are generally dry and uninteresting, and the 
rhymes in which they are composed often little better than doggrel; but 
we must not forget that, by their means, try hitherto confined to one 
order alone, now first began to develop itself among other classes of roy 
and to assume an independence of thought and variety of form to which 
had hitherto been a stranger. 

‘* How the institution of the Meistersingers first arose, we cannot exactly 
discover. By some authors they have been attributed to Frauenlob, but 
of this there is no satisfactory proof. All that is certain is that the 
flourished in their full glory in the middle of the fifteenth century, an 
that, towards the end of the sixteenth, the history of their origin hel weak 
into oblivion. The towns of southern Germany, Mainz, Augs , Niirn- 
berg, and Ulm were their chosen resorts. In some, the association was 
composed of a —¥ set of workmen, all belonging to the same trade, none 
else being admitted, while in others, it was formed of all the restless joyous 
spirits who had any love of verse or taste for music. When the business 
ofthe week was over and Sunday had arrived with its quiet and repose, 
the members of the humble society would assemble in the schoolroom, 
festively ornamented for the oceasion, and there, surrounded by attentive 
and admiring listeners, commence the grand business of the evening. 
member who had most distinguished himself in the previous occasions 
skill, either in verse or music, and the best singer were called forward 
crowned by the president with a wreath of flowers; an ornament was then 
hung round their neck, and each member hastened to produce any con- 
tribution he had made sinee the last meeting. These, if approved, were 
carefully written down in a large book in text hand; the assembly 
joined in chorus, and when the favourite psalms or hymns had been . 
the honest burghers and their wives and daughters, who seem ly 
to have been present on the occasion, separated and returned to their 
homes.” 

There seems nothing to prevent the existence of such a body in 
Germany now; for though the people may have grown more cri- 
tical, their poets must have become better instructed ; if instrue- 
tion does much more for a poet than enable him to imitate, 
However, the order has passed away, though it survived to the 
present generation, and then departed in due form. 

‘* Tt was in the middle of the fifteenth century that the Meistersingers real- 
ly flourished ; but the institution continued, though languishing, till the end 
of the seventeenth, amid all the calamities of the thirty years’ war; nay, at 
Ulm, it survived even the changes which the French revolution ted 
throughout Europe, and Villmar assures us that, as lateas 1830, twelve old sing- 
meisters yet remained who, after being driven from ohe asylum to another, 
sang their ancient melodies from memory in the little hostelry where the 
workmen, in the | met to drink and jest together. In 1839, four 
only were yet living, and on the 21st October, these veterans assembled with 
great solemnity, declared the Meistergesang for ever closed, and presented 
their songs, hymns, books, and pictures, to a more modern musical institu 
tion, the ‘ Liederkranze’ of Ulm, with the wish that, even as the Meister- 
singers had, for centuries, invited the pious fathers of the church to hear 
their lays, even so the banner of the ‘ Liederkriinze’ might wave for cen- 
turies, and their strains charm the latest posterity.” 

We have formerly indicated our opinion that the substantial 
framework of most historical works of imagination, is rather due 
to traditional influences than to the writer; that it is the thought 
which mainly belongs to his invention. Lord Lindsay and others 
conceive that the early notions of monsters—‘‘hydras and gor- 
rons, and chimeras dire,” with the griffins and dragons of a later 

ay, originated in antediluvian traditions, or in the actual 
existence in the primeval state of the earth, of gigantic reptiles 
long extinct. Homer not only derived his story but his charac- 
ters, manners, and probably his incidents, from tradition; Shak- 
spere borrowed his plots; and Mr, Wright has proved that the 
Vision of Dante, at least as regards the Inferno, existed in several 
forms before he turned it to poetical use, and doubtless in its ori- 
gin was a real dream of some literary monk, Goethe’s Faust we 
all know was founded on a story which had become familiar if 
not popular in Europe. Madame De Pontés’ account of the dif- 
ferent German plays upon the subject, show that the modern poet 
was indebted to more than general story. Dramas, however, 
they can hardly be called, being often intended for puppets. 
Unless translation and condensation have done a good deal for 
one of the older puppet plays, it had power as well as playwright’s 
art. 

** Among the Faust dramas, as they were called, which were represented 
on this mimic stage, one apparently the most popular, has been preserved to 
us. It thus commences : 

** PAUST ALONE IN HIS STUDY. 
‘* So far have I brought it with learning and might, 
That everywhere I am laughed at outright ; 
All books and all learning I’ve made my own, 
And yet cannot find the philosopher’s stone. 
Jurisprudence and medicine I know by heart ; 
There's no help save in the wizard’s art ; 
Theology too is useless quite. 
Who'll pay me for many a sleepless night! 
I’ve not a single coat to my back, 
And creditors too are upon my track. 
With hell I must bind myself in my need, 
All nature’s secret depths to read. 
“« He then summons the evil spirits to his presence ; when they appear, 
y: ‘we have no 
To his further questions as to what form lies hid beneath their grey 
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covering, they answer : ‘we have no form of our own, but, according to oe 
pleasure, we will assume any in which thou desirest to see us clad; we shall 
always reflect thine own thoughts.’ After the pact has been signed b 

which he forfeits his soul, on condition that all things, in heaven and earth 
shall be made known to him, Faust inquires about the construction of the 
celestial and infernal regions, and having obtained the desired information, 
observes that it must be too cold in the one, and too hot in the other; and 
that, after all, earth must be the most agreeable place to dwell in. ‘The dw- 
mons then present him with a magic ring, through the power of which, he 
suddenly beholds himself transformed into a blooming youth, his threadbare 
ep changed to the richest knightly attire, and the loveliest and no- 

lest of dames and damsels only too proud to accept his homage.”’ 


There is a bitter satire in the following scene from another 


lay— 
p (op here is another puppet-show of which Faust is likewise the hero, but 
where the dwmon is called, not Mephistopheles, but Asteroth. The piece 
commences by Faust’s declaration that he is so poor as to be always obliged 
te go on foot ; that nor even a milkmaid will kiss him, and that he would 
pisdly sell himself to the Devil, to get a horse and a lovely princess. The 
il appears accordingly ; first in the shape of sundry animals, of a swine, 
an ox, anda monkey. But Faust scornfully tells him he must look more 
terrible than that, if he expects to frighten him. He then enters as a roar- 
ing lion, then as a hissing serpent, but in vain ; at last he presents himself 
in a human form of the fairest proportions and wrapped in a gorgeous scar- 
let mantle. In reply to Faust’s expression of astonishment, he reminds 
him that there is nothing at once more hideous and more terrible in crea- 
tion than man ; that he unites in himself all the vices of the brute crea- 
tion ; that he is filthy as the swine, brutal as the ox, ridiculous as the ape, 
violent as the lion, venomous as the serpent.’’ 


The history of Modern Poetry, for about the last century and a 
half, beginning with the once celebrated Klopstock, is not so in- 
teresting as the previous part of the work. 
survey of German poctry than a series of separate lives of poets ; 
and the occasional efforts to connect them with a continuous view 
fall somewhat short. The authors as well as their writings are 
better known to the public through books, biographical notices, or 
articles in periodicals, than are those of the earlier periods. Some 
— perhaps are selected less for their literary position than 

ause their career was striking, and ample biographical materials 
were at hand. These “lives,” however, were necessary to com- 
ete the subject, and they form a useful poetical repertory. 
oethe and Schiller are omitted; probably from their weight of 
character rendering it impracticable to deal with them in the 
space at the writer’s disposal. 

German poetry has been the subject of this notice ; but besides 
the lives of the pocts and a consideration of historical events which 
influence a nation’s mind, matters have been introduced into the 
work, to indicate the opinions, prejudices, or superstitions of the 
time. Here is a summary of the witchcraft persecutions in- 
creasing in Germany as in other other places on the Reformation. 
Luther himself maintained the existence of witches and the right 
to punish them. It is a more shocking picture than was afforded 
by any other country, 

* Tn his eyes, witches were not human beings. They were the Devil per- 
sonified and, as such, excited no compassion in his mind. 

* At first the potentates spiritual and temporal hesitated to sanction these 
fearful practices ; but, as two thirds of the possessions of the hapless victims 
were forfeited to church and state, their scruples were quickly silenced. 
The rest was assigned to the informers, the hangmen, &c., an arrangement 
which called forth whole swarms of this hateful brood. In a single village, 
containing two hundred souls, the executioner earned, in three months, no 
less a sum than one hundred and sixty thalers or about twenty-six pounds 
sterling by the burning of Hags alone, and it is tolerably certain that at 
least one half of the accusations were the result fof mere cupidity. Rich 
and poor, young and old, were alike subject to this deadly suspicion, Every 
earthly misfortune was attributed to sorcery, and those who doubted its ex- 
istence were the first victims. Ifthe wretched beings refused to confess, 
they were subjected to the most fearful tortures. 
were limited to a quarter of an hour at a time; but they were often con- 
tinued, with little intermission, for days together, till the miserable crea- 
tures, maddened by agony, confessed everything that was asked of them 
and more to boot. Some few, nevertheless, found in their sense of outraged 
innocence, an almost superhuman fortitude. A maiden of Ulm, of good 
family, endured the rack nine times, and still persisted in her declaration 
of innocence. Aftera long imprisonment, she was at length released to die 
soon after, the victim of the fearful sufferings she had undergone. Those 
who revoked their confession were invariably burnt alive ; the rest occa- 
sionally obtained the commutation of their sentence to strangling ere the 
flames reached them. In one small town in Bavaria, forty-eight 
women were burnt in the year 1582. In the bishopric of Bamberg, 
out of a population of one hundred thousand souls, 
and twenty-five women were consigned to the flames between 1627 
and 1630. In short, in the course of the century during which this 
fearful persecution was at its height in Germany, from 1580 to 1680, it is 
calculated that above a hundred thousand individuals, nine tenths of whom 
were women, were its victims. To the honour of humanity be it said, some 
Voices were raised against this bloodthirsty insanity ; but they were 
Growned in the general clamour. In every part of Germany, Protestant 
or Catholic, the same atrocities were committed. At length, in the year 
1631, the noble-hearted Count Frederick Stein, himself a member of the 
order of Jesuits, an order which had been among the most violent de- 
mouncers of sorcery, ventured to step boldly forward and declare that, 
among the many whom he had accompanied to the scaffold, there was not 
one whom he could confidently declare guilty. ‘Treat me so,’ he added, 
‘treat in this manner the judges or the heads of the church, subject us to 
the same tortures, and see if you will not discover sorcerers in us all.’ ” 

We are not in general desirous of remarking on small matters 
of a formal or technical kind ; but the confusion in chronology of 
the printer or the writer of this book, is really something extra- 
ordinary. Wieland for instance is rightly said to have been born 
in 1733 ; by 1778 he is represented to have “reached his seven- 
tieth year,” and a passage about his translation of Cicero’s Let- 
ters would make him eighty in 1809. Klopstock was born in 
1724; in 1802 he is re as “‘ sixty-seven years of age,” and, 
not to weary by details, Herder dies in 1893! 





It is less an historical | 
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DR. JAMES ALEXANDER ON RHEUMATISM AND GorT.* 


WueEn old Dr. Warren was asked what would cure a severe ate 
tack of rheumatism, he answered, six weeks. The joke was not 
bad, professionally speaking. Unfortunately the patient and his 
sufferings loom through the pleasantry. What is still more un. 
fortunate, the veteran’s estimate of the power of medicine in this 
disease, remains about the same as when he pronounced it years 
ago, unless the theory promulgated by Dr. Alexander, with the 

ractice founded upon it, should turn out to be correct. As might 

e expected from the ill success of the treatment, ‘‘ doctors dif. 
fer” as to the cause of rheumatism. One of the greatest contem- 
porary authorities, Watson, attributes it to inflammation of the 
‘fibrous tissues,” but inflammation of a peculiar kind, because it 
is not succeeded by suppuration, or gangrene. Dr. Alexander 
says this opinion was afterwards modified, by Dr. Watson pronoun- 
cing rheumatism a blood disease—‘‘ The circulating blood carries 
with it a poisonous material, which by virtue of some mutual or 
electric affinity falls upon the fibrous tissues in particular.” We, 
however, scarcely see the modification; morbid matter may cir- 
culate, and when deposited in sufficient quantity in a particular 
part induce inflammation. One of the latest writers on rheuma- 
tism, Dr. Fuller, holds with Todd, Prout, and others, that the real 
cause is lactic acid, (an acid obtained from milk, and which exists 


| naturally in the system,) but that although the fibrous and fibro- 


serous textures chiefly suffer, still, as being a blood disease all 
parts of the body are more or less liable to be affected. 

Dr. Alexander agrees with Dr. Fuller so far as considering the 
‘* materies morbi”’ of rheumatism to exist primarily in the blood. 
But this “‘ materies” he holds to be wrates, that is salts of lithie 
or uric acid. The origin of this acid is one of the mysteries of 
vital chemistry, but it is eliminated in health, and bears a cer- 
tain proportion to urea. In disease this proportion is often 
greatly increased, ‘The way in which Dr, Alexander considers 
uric acid to be produced in the blood and then converted into 
urate of soda is expounded at length in the book. Shortly he 
may be said to hold that it is all owing to deranged nutrition, 
accompanied by derangement in the functions of some of the ex- 
cretory organs. The mode in which the disease itself arises is 
through the circulation. The blood deposits its morbitic matter 
in the fibrous structures, ‘‘ which causes the particles of urate of 
soda to become mechanically arrested between the dense fibrille 
of which they are composed.” Hence the fever and general dis- 
turbance from the condition of the blood, and the local pain from 
the deposition of the morbid material. He thinks that the popu- 
lar voice is right in ascribing rhcumatism to cold and moisture. 

**Cold air, if dry, although much more intense in degree, does not appear 

so favourable to the induction of rheumatism as a very much higher tempe- 
rature when combined with moisture, The reason is, that water is a much 
better and more rapid conductor of heat than air; a given amount of cold 
will therefore, when combined with moisture, abstract more heat, and re- 
duce the vitality of a part more rapidly than a much greater degree of cold 
uncombined with moisture. We find that the army medical statistics 
confirm these views, and that rheumatism is in Canada, where the air is 
very cold but very dry, adisease of much less frequent occurrence that at the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the geranium and myrtle are out-door plants. 
It will naturally be asked, if cold and moisture are the exciting causes of 
the disease, how is it that of a number of persons exposed to the same 
exciting cause, only a fractional portion shall suffer from rheumatism ? 
The answer is, simply because the predisposition exists in only a limited 
number,” 
In other words, the complaint partly arises from a constitutional 
tendency, partly from the condition of the person at the time, 
Purity of blood is.the real protection against rheumatism accord- 
ing to the Doctor; though his instance of the healthy peasant 
sleeping on the ground seems open to objection. A man whose 
blood was in “ the greatest condition of purity” might escape 
with a severe cold, unless the author is wrong in seeking the per- 
fection of health in the “ case of an agricultural labourer”; 
which we suspect he may be. 

Should this theory be correct, greater certainty is thrown w 
the treatment of rheumatism. If morbid matter in the bl is 
the real cause of the disease, bleeding is useless, or, as tending to 
reduce the patient, injurious, save locally to diminish pain: the 
great thing is to purify the blood. Such is Dr. Alexander’s prae- 
tice. He objects to bleeding, except locally by leeches. He may 
in the course of the case use several medicines, but his reliance is 
upon something that shall get rid of the uric acid, 

‘*In my humble judgment, the most valuable class of remedies, are the 
vegetable salts of potass. These salts, when given in a high state of 
dilution, become rapidly taken into the circulation, where they absorb 
oxygen and become converted into carbonates; and as uric acid is readil 
soluble in a dilute solution of carbonate of potass, the value of these rena 
depurants becomes at once apparent. ° . ° ad 

** Simultaneously the local and constitutional symptoms diminish, the 
tongue becomes deamee, the pulse less full and frequent, the pain first 
diminishes, then disappears, the swelling and enlargement of the joints 
subside with comparative rapidity ;”’ 

And Dr. Warren’s prescription is superseded. 

Gout is treated of in the volume as well as rheumatism, because 
Dr. Alexander thinks the primary cause of both diseases is uric 
acid, the form taken depending upon the constitution and con- 
dition of the patient. The reason why the main mischief is de- 
veloped into a different disease is essentially a feeble circulation in 
gouty patients, though various secondary causes may contribute to 
the result. Rheumatism as often as not attacks the young or 
vigorous ; the urate stimulates the blood into a vigorous circu- 
lation. Gout is more generally confined to the middle aged or 

* Rheumatism ; its Nature, Causes, and Cure: Gout; its Nature, Causes, Cure, 
and Prevention. By James Alexander, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons (by Examination), &c. Published by Churehill. 
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elderly ; if it appears in younger persons it is hereditary and ac- 
companied with great debility ; so that the circulation is more 

uid. The cure is quicker in gout than in rheumatism, at 
least under the old system; but somewhat more complex than 
under the new method of our author, The prevention, for Dr. 
Alexander holds that gout may be prevented, is Milton’s recipe 
for health and long life, 

** The rule of—not too much,” 

at least in eating ; for it would seem that a man had better drink 
too much than too little, so far as gout is in question. 

« Deep drinkers escape gout, not because they deserve it, but because the 
nervous powers of the stomach are enfeebled by over stimulation ; they 
have consequently no appetite, they eat but little and fail to accumulate that 
excess of effete and ill-assimilated nitrogenous matters in the circulation, 
which in those who eat more largely, as well as drink freely, is one of the 

incipal causes of the malady. Moderation in eating, then, is one of the 

rst great points to be a on all those who are anxious to avoid gout. 
Eating too much is a much more common excess among the upper and mid- 


dic classes than drunkenness, 
* * ; m ‘ . 


“ We don’t find the disease among that class of poor persons who live in 
our large towns, whose occupations are sedentary, and who drink gin and 
beer to an excess that is frequently indirectly, if not directly, destructive of 
life. We see in the habits of life of these individuals several circumstances 
most favourable to the development of the disease, impure air, deficient ex- 
ercise and excess in drink, but why have we in this class of persons no gout ? 
Simply because in their diet there is a deficiency of nitrogenous elements. 
Almost all their money is spent in drink, they have not the means of pro- 
curing an excess of food, and, owing to the loss of appetite from excessive 
drinking, they would be unable to eat it if they had it. They therefore do 
not get that excess of supply over waste, in the nitrogenous elements of their 
food, which leads to that essential preéxisting condition for the development 
of the disease.”’ 

In a literary point of view the treatise is plain and perspicuous, 
though the style is slightly disfigured by terms of art, when 
simpler words would answer the purpose, The exposition of 
rheumatism is without the pictures of individual patients, which 
sometimes give force and relicf to medical descriptions. Gout as a 
gentleman’s disease is more genial in treatment. Here is the 
sketch of a man who, feeling the depression of an overloaded 
system, wishes to prescribe to his conscientious physician, and 
vainly calling for “ tonies,” gets them from a more complying 
practitioner. 

* Our quondam patient, who was convinced that tonics were the proper 
things, now rallies, as it were, for a time, congratulates himself on his su- 
perior sagacity, and votes his doctor anything but a man of genius. His 
spirits improve ; his conversation becomes once more vivacious and brilliant, 
and so long as everything is couleur de rose, he again gives utterance to 
* those flashes of merriment which were wont to set the table in a roar’; 
but if anything occurs to disturb ‘the even tenor of his ways,’ he evinces 
an irritability and petulance that is evidently morbid and childlike. His 
appetite not only improves, but becomes very frequently voracious, and he 
swallows hecatombs of flesh and flagons of wine, to an extent that excite 
the astonishment of the ignorant and the fears of the initiated, who know 
that all the great emunctories are locked up, the bowels constipated, the 
kidneys congested, and the lungs and skin acting only imperfectly ; and 
yet, while the powers of the heart remain unimpaired, no great mischief 
occurs, except that he is hourly increasing the quantity and impurity of 
the blood, and inducing that condition of the circulation under which the 
mechanism of life must become clogged, and that retarded state of the cir- 
culation ensue which is most favourable to the deposition of the urate of 
soda. When this overloaded and oppressed state of the circulation has 
reached that culminating point in which the heart is unable to propel the 
mass of circulating fluid with the requisite vigour, our sagacious friend 
who would take tonics, is at last caught napping, for the attack generally 
comes on between two and four o’clock in the morning.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
In and Around Stamboul. By Mrs. Edmund Hornby. In two volumes. 
£ssays by the late George Brimley, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Edited by William George Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
Aspects of Paris. By Edward Copping, Author of ** Alfieri and Goldoni ; their 
Lives and Adventures.” 
For and Against, or Queen Margaret’s Badge. A Domestic Chronicle of the 
Fifteenth Century. By Frances M. Wilbraham. In two volumes. 
Easton and its Inhabitants ; or Sketches of Life in a Country Town. By L. E. 
The Odd:Coufidant ; or “* Handsome is that Handsome Does.” By Dot. 


The Children’s Bower ; or What You Like. By Kenelm Henry Digby. 
In two volumes.—An extremely pleasant style—a wide extent of read- 
ing, beginning with Homer and the Bible, and coming down through 
classics, fathers, saints, pocts, dramatists, essayists, and memoir-writers, 
to Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Longfellow, and Carlyle—a poetical feel- 
ing in description, as wellas in sentiment and thought, with that genial 
unction that often distinguishes the Roman Catholic mystic—are all 
neutralized in The Children’s Bower by a want of plan, or indeed of any 
definite purpose. From the title, and the description of a child’s funeral 
at the outset, the reader might expect a tale; if he cursorily turned over 
the pages of a few chapters he might conclude the book was a. series of 
essays; if he dipped here and there, and lighted upon certain passages, 
he might infer that the book was a family memorial to the character and 
lives of seven children, two of whom were dead. A further examination 
would pronounce that the work was a species of outpouring, whose 

eme was children, but which the desultory character of the writer’s 
mind continually leads him to vary, in a mode resembling the “de om- 
nibus.”’ i 

Extraits Choisis, or Selections from Modern French Writers. By the 
Author of “ Amy Herbert.”—Sixteen well-chosen extracts from Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, Dumas, Emile Souvestre, and a few other modern 
French authors. A vocabulary has been added of the words least likely 

known, or more truly perhaps of words least likely to be found in 
common dictionaries. 

A Concise and Easy System of Book-keeping for Solicitors, &e. By 
William Mackenzie, Solicitor.—Simple and easy enough, but, simple as 
it is, there is much need of it, if there be any truth in the author's state- 





ment as to the way in which many solicitors keep their accounts. Some, 
he says, “ scarcely keep any account-books at all; others depend wu 
casual loose memoranda made from time to time of business tran a 
and soon. Mr. Mackenzie further intimates at the close of his expo- 
sition that “a great deal is lost as regards proper charges” by this ne- 
gligence. The case, however, is rare, we imagine, where the client finds 
that a sufficient bill of costs is not made out somehow. 

The Practice of Probate and Administration under 20 and 21 Viet. 
Cap. 77. By Charles Wycliffe Goodwin, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barris- 
ter-at-law.—A popular expositional analysis of the New Court of Pro- 


| bate Act, followed by the Act itself, with the Rules and Orders. 


Islets of the Channel. By Walter Cooper Dendy, Author of “The 
Beautiful Islets cf Britain,” &c. &c.—A slight but pleasant descriptive 
account of the Channel Islands, prettily got up. It seems rather pub- 
lished from a love of the subject, than for any necessity for such a little 
book. 





It is possible that one of the books in the following list may require 
further consideration; namely, the late Hugh Miller’s Ramble “ among 
the fossiliferous deposits of the Hebrides ” and his successive annual ex- 
cursions in Scotland with geological objects, reprinted from the columns 
of the Edinburgh newspaper the Witness, where they originally ap- 
peared asa series of articles, The Roxburghshire of Mr, Jeffrey Tnight 
fall under the same category—for it has been considerably altered since 
the original edition of 1836; but it seems hardly to be called a current 
publication. The preface to the first volume is dated January 1855, and 
the date on the titlepage of both volumes is 1557. 

The titles of the other books almost tell their own story. Mr. Bohn 


| reprints Mr. Jesse’s memoirs of the two Pretenders and some of their ad- 


| traits. 





herents for his ‘ Historical Library,” illustrating the volume with por- 
The same publisher continues his enlarged and improved edition 
of Lowndes’ ** Bibliographer’s Manual,” 

The Creise of the Betsy ; or a Summer Ramble among the Fossiliferous Deposits 
of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist, or Ten Thousand Miles over 
the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. By Hugh Miller, Author of “ The 
Old Red Sandstone,” &c. 

The History and Antiquities of Rorberghshire and adjacent Districts, from 
the most remote period to the present time, By Alexander Jeffrey, Author of 
**Guide to the Antiquities of the Border,” Sc. 

Memorial of an Only Daughter. By her Mother, the 
Side.” 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents By John Heneage Jesse, 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of Eugland during the Reign of the Sta- 
arts,” &c. New edition, complete in one volume, with a General Index, and 


Authoress of “‘ Shady 


additional Portraits. 

The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature 
Lowndes, New edition, revised, corrected, and enlai ged. 
forming four volumes. Part I]. 

A Handy Book on Property Law, in a series of Letters by Lord St, Leonards, 
Sixth edition, 

The Initials. A Novel. By the Author of *‘ Quits!” 

Types of Womanhood, \n four series. 

The Night Side of London. By J. Ewing Ritchie, 
Pulpit,” &e. Second edition, revised. 


fine Qrts. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY: THE LOMBARDI 
PICTURES, 

The Lombardi and Baldi pictures bought at Florence, the most im- 
portant purchase ever made by the National Gallery, in point of num- 
bers, since its origin in the purchase of the Angerstein collection, have 
been displayed to view since the 23d ultimo. They number, upon the 
lowest method *of computation, twenty works; and this reckoning is 
much increased if we count singly the separated compositions which 
formed in the first instance one combined whole, and far more if we 
sum up all the minor compartments of the large altar-pieces. Nor is the 
purchase important only in number. Connected as the pictures are—by 
schools and by date—they form the most considerable body of art, in its his- 
toric aspect, which has ever been added to the gallery, and do more towards 
giving it a solid basis and organization than whatever else has been done 
since it was founded; besides which, they belong to the great, though 
immature, schools of early Italy, and comprise some noble examples. 

The hard manner and archaic shortcomings of these pictures, in some 
instances very great, cannot but excite, along with much merely natural 
and blameless repugnance, some ignorant and. presumptuous contempt, 
among the less thoughtful and more frivolous portion of the gazers. But 
the impression of their great qualities will sink gradually deeper and 


By William Thomas 
In Eight Parts, 


&e. New edition, 


Author of the “ London 





AND BALDI 


| deeper, and their influence at Jast will be real and chastening. 


The two master-works of the series are by Oreagna and Paolo Uccello, 
The Orcagna is a Coronation of the Virgin—Angels and Saints adoring. 
One sees the almond-shaped slits of eyes, the dull facial contours, and 
the rawness of execution, at the first glance; at the second, the majest 
of feeling “ gives us pause.’ Beside the throne stand two angela, wi 
the red flame of heavenly zeal burning amid their hair; around it, on 
each side, saint behind saint, kneels the redeemed hierarchy, and nimbus 
behind nimbus—and we recognize in front Peter, Bartholomew, and 
Stephen, Paul and Lawrence, and the queen's crown, and the nun’s 
hood, are among them too. The kneeling angels, grave and gentle, who 
chant and play at the foot of the throne, are beautifully conceived im ac- 
tion. The colour, as soon as the eye is accustomed to it, has a solemn 
repose in its brightness, and something which exalts it from among 
the surrounding works: one of the drapery hues particularly, a clear 
scarlet, looks fit to be worn in heaven. Seven small pictures, originally 
forming part of the same altar-piece, are here exhibited separately. Their 


| childishness of style deprives some almost w holly of interest, such as the 


Maries at the Sepulchre. There is grandeur in the subject of the 
Ascension ; in the floating figure of the Saviour of the Resurrection; and 
in a certain air of centripetal force in the two angel-groups adoring the 
Trinity. The treatment of the Pentecost, with the alien crowd outside 


| the door, and the apostles at the windows, is interesting. 


For simple hearty enjoyment, there is no picture in the National 
Gallery to which we should return oftener or longer than the Paolo 
Uccello; which represents the Battle of Egidio, 1416, in which Carlo 
Malatesta and his nephew were taken prisoners. It is the most chivalrous 
fighting piece we have ever seen: how stirringly the trumpets bray,— 
the spear-staves bar the sky and orange-grove red, blue, aud yellow,— 
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the knights, human suits of armour, spur and prance—the horses 

the pennon streams upon the air! The pure adolescent face of 
the young M:; bare-headed and intrepid, is a thing to remember : 
and the whole is a most delightful compound of old-world quaintness, 
the splendid life and energy of the age of fighting, and the true pictorial 
faculty. The funny horses, very wooden yet not far from being right, 
the slain “‘ hog in armour” supine in the foreground, whom old Paolo 
(of whose naiveté and passion for perspective Vasari gives so many 
anecdotes,) doubtless thought a triumph of foreshortening, and the am- 
— tints of the back and foreground, intended for one knows not 
what material or effect, are as odd as the heart of the picture is strong, 

and exulting. The silver foil in which the armour is done has 
toned down into a very harmonious tint. It may be questioned what 
exact incident is represented in the picture: probably, Malatesta has 
been already captured, and is putting a stop to an abortive attempt at 


rescue. 

The oldest performance of all is by Margaritone d’Arezzo. This is 
not to be looked upon as a work of art, but a document of art; it is not 
a picture at all, but the absolute infancy and imbecility of the brush— 
so absurdly bad that one can almost credit the old story that Margari- 
tone was scared into his grave when Giotto affronted his eyes with some- 
ing better. The central Virgin is a downright “Judy”; St. Marga- 
ret’s dragon, with much the cut and action of a duck, is amusing. 
Cimabue succeeds, with a “‘ Madonna and Child—Angels adoring”’; 
and certainly, as contrasted with the art typified in Margaritone, asserts 
his position as a high-hearted pioneer. If is not difficult to conceive the 

ular impressiveness of austere unsensuous art like this in the thir- 
th century. Duccio da Siena, though belonging to a generation 
later than Cimabue, shows to disadvantage against Tin in the small pic- 
ture here of the green-fleshed Virgin and Child, with Sts. Catharine and 
Dominick ; Segna di Buonaventura’s Crucifix is a piteous and rather 
shocking object. Two of the immediate followers of the glorious Giotto 
are represented in important works; which exhibit, however, no even 
technical advance, but the reverse, on the sacred fragment from the great 
master’s hand which already belonged to the gallery, and which is now 
hung with the Lombardi pictures. Taddeo Gaddi appears in a “ Bap- 
tism of Christ, and Birth and Death of John the Baptist ”—a large altar- 
piece in numerous sections. At the top is a seated Madonna, with 
crossed hands upon her bosom—pure and rapt; and, in the correspond- 
ing compartment not (as more usually) the announcing Gabriel, but 
Isaiah with his scroll, ‘‘ Ecce Virgo concipiet.” The ascetic uncouth 
character is ably marked in the baptizing St. John; and (to descend to 
minute points) the curves of the darting fish in the Jordan are very true 
and perfect. Gaddi’s is dignified but ill-favoured art. As Brigham Young 
says of Mormonism on the defensive, it ‘asks no odds of the wicked.” Ja- 
di Casentino’s altar-piece of St. John the Evangelist lifted up into 
ven, and numerous accessory subjects, is still less striking in execu- 
tion; but it has much of the realized naturalism of the Giottesque 
school, and some fine draperies. The predella-picture of the vision of 
the a is singularly dreamlike, with the twilight atmosphere of 
dreams. Still grander are the draperies of Spinello Aretino in the two 
Saints John, and James the Less—a work altogether beautiful and 
noble. A third picture of the school of Giotto is a Coronation of the 
Virgin 5 from an unknown but evidently no unworthy hand. 

Lippo Tippi we come to a more advanced stage of art. The 
Madonna and Child surrounded by Angels and Saints is a fine example ; 
the two central figures mild and though 
of oune girls playing violin and lute at the foot of the throne, and of 

dren trooping behind it,—very sweet in human character. The en- 
vironing Saints are personable fi : the manner of them has been 
closely caught in the two flanking saint-pictures by an ffMNknown painter 
of the same school. In the smaller subject of a child-angel presenting 
the Infant Christ to the Virgin, the distinctive naturalism of Lippo is 
visible in the expression of heaving in the angel’s face. This suggests, 
however, rather a naughty little boy who expects a scolding than a 
seraph : andthe frame and catalogue are at odds as to whether the picture 
is a genuine Lippo, or only of his school. The crowded ‘‘ Adoration of the 
Magi” by Lippino Lippi is full of matter, character, and interesting 
points ; ially the thoughtful incident of the men who, hard-pressed 
in the outside throng, are quarrelling with hatchet and drawn sword at 
the very threshold of the Prince of Peace whom they are come to honour. 
From opposite side, two of the shepherds are tramping in with horn 
and pipes. A portrait by Piero della Francesca of Isotta da Rimini is a 
iece of rich mediwval colour and execution, in exquisite preservation ; 
face very simple in portraiture, and though much too strongly pro- 
nounced in feature for beauty, marked with a refined grace which per- 
yades every detail. 

A small “ Adoration of the Kings” brings at last the venerable name 
of Fra Angelico into our National Gallgry. Diminutive as it is, the 
colour is so precious and luminous as to make it by no means a con- 
temptible example. There is more of simple truth in the figures than of 
abstract elevation. The foremost aged king almost bows himself to the 
ground : the head of the one who kneels next behind him is deeply re- 
verent. Benozzo Gozzoli shows himself, in the colour and serenity of 
his Rape of Helen, the true pupil of his master Angelico. Nothing can 
be more curiously quaint and sweet. The figure whom we presume to 
be Paris is seampering along, with a blooming little Helen mounted on 
his shoulders; and his esquires are helping » Sener Hire liberally to the 
pretty girls, whose leisurely consternation, as they turn their backs with- 

the portico, is delicious. 
fly, he knows not whither. The exactly drawn medievol ship in the offing 
would have made old Priam stare as much as the builder of the Levia- 
than. There is an extremely calm and unconcerned group of knights 
in the foreground, the chief of whom may possibly be the all-elegant 
Paris; but we rather fancy that he is one of the other Trojan princes, 


and the angels—in the form 





In front, a cherub of a little boy turns to | 


or possibly that the painter has intended, with the pictorial license so | 


common among the early masters, to represent in him the easy-natured 
passivity of Menelaus. 

Two other pictures might, we think, have been quite as well dispensed 
with. A so-called Lorenzo di Credi of the Virgin and Child is, in its 
present state, a y specimen of some vulgar and hideous restorer, 
who has red it rather to the likeness of the cheap sentimental 
colourcd oes of saints which flaunt in Roman Catholic shop- 
windows than of the fifteenth century art; and an Entombment by 
Cosimo ‘Tura—an artist of little name, and whose pictures have con- 


etree 


sequently no plea for admission, in default of intrinsic excellence,—lookg 
like a masquerade of three sickly tailors. 

The most modern work in date is the most archaic of all in style, 
except the Margaritone. It is a saint-picture of the seventeenth century 
by the Greek painter Emmanuel, and of course purely Byzantine in 
type; mindless, and without even the value of manner, such ag 
it was, of the genuine Byzantines, and worthless save only as a docu- 
ment. 

Such are the Lombardi and Baldi pictures; which the Directors of 
the gallery have rendered a true national service in securing, and that 
at a most moderate price, for the British people. 

In concluding this notice, we may advert to what is being done for 
another national collection—that of ornamental art in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Some of the most valuable of the collections made 
by the Department of Science and Art have been assembled in two per- 
fectly lighted rooms at the further end of the building, which were 
opened by the Queen on the 14th ultimo, One room is devoted to pot- 
tery and glass; the other to objects of various descriptions—metal-work, 
ivories, illuminations, embroidery-work, &c. &c. Both rooms contain 
a large proportion and vast number of most choice chefs d’ceuvre, which 
cannot be glanced at without delight, nor seriously contemplated with- 
out an honest pride in recognizing that England has now fairly won her 
place among the nations to whom art is dear, and an object of public 
solicitude. However mach remains to be done, and whatever, among 
the things already accomplished, might have been done better, this is at 
last a fact; and a fact in which the Department has taken an active 
share, well worthy of gratitude. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 7. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, May 7.—Royal Horse Guards—Caralyy—Lieut. O. L, 
C. Williams to be Capt. by nme Rv vice Billington, who retires. 

5th Regiment of Light Dragoons—E. Pulleyne, Gent. to be Cornet, without pur. 

7th Sons Dragoons—The Hon. A. W. E. M. Herber! to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Carden, promoted in the 5th Light Drags. 

10th Light Dragoons—The appointment of C. B. Hartwell, Gent. to a Cornetcy, 
without purchase, on the 16th April, has been cancelled. 

Royal Artillery—Brevet-Major A. Vandeleur, from the Supernumerary List, to 
be Second Captain vice Tomkinson, placed on half-pay ; Second Captain A. H. 
Murray to be Adjt. vice Greene, promoted. 

Royal Engineers—Lieut. A. W. Durnford to be Second Captain, vice Phillpotts» 
seconded, 

Infantry—9%h Foot—Lieut. H. Gipps to be Instructor of Musketry. 

16th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Temple, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice 
Copinger, who retires upon full-pay; Capt. G. J. Peacocke to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice Temple, who retires ; Lieut. J. W. Freeman to be Capt. by —- 
vice Peacocke ; ) ai J. H. Brabazon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Freeman; 
Sergt.-Major P. M‘Cann to be Ensign, without purchase; R. Walker, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Brabazon. The appointments of Sergt.-Major J. Bell and 
8. H. Davies, Gent. to Ensigncies, without purchase, to bear date 18th and 19th April 
1858, instead of 16th and 17th of that ot as stated in the Gazette of 16th April. 

19th Foot—Sergt.-Major W. Read, from the Royal Engineers, to be Ensign, 
without purchase, and Adjt.; Assist.-Surg. D. Macpherson, from the Staff, to be 
Assist.-Surg. 

2lst Foot—J. Blacksley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

23d Foot—A. M. Molyneux, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

24th Foot—C. A. Hewitt, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

25th Foot—Ensign R. 8. Paley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Harrison, promoted. 

28th Foot—Capt. R. K. Trotter, from et Sub-Inspector of Militia, to be 
Capt. vice Aplin, promoted in a Dépdt Battalion; Lieut. J. G. Day to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Trotter, who retires; Ensign F, E, Webb to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Day. 

52d Foot—W. B. P. Burrell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Owen, prom. 

55th Foot—Ensign G. W. Y. FitzGerald, from the 17th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Gillies, promoted. . 

60th Foot Capt. T. W. Neesham, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt.; Ensign 
N. W. Wallace, from 76th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Hodges, promoted. The pro- 
motion of Lieut. P. J. Curtis bears date Aug. 3, 1855, and not Aug. 31, 1855, as 
stated in the Gazette of the latter date. : 

68th Foot—Capt. R. T. Gerard, from eg =| Unatt. to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Major T. de C. Hamilton, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive 
rank, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Lieut. E. R. F. Vicars to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Gerard, who retires; Ensign W. A. Kay to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Vicars. ‘ 

73d Foot—Assist.-Surg. John Anderson, M.B. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Lucas, deceased. ‘ : 

93d Foot—Lieut. R. A. Cooper to be Capt. without purchase, vice Dalzell, killed 
in action ; Ensign W. 8. Mackenzie to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Cooper ; 
Ensign G. F. Robertson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mackenzie, whose pro- 
motion, on the 13th December, has been cancelled. : 

98th Foot—Ensign A. Stewart to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Clancy, pro- 
moted in 15th Foot. 

99th Foot—Lieut. J. D. Molson to be Instructor of Musketry. 

100th Foot--To be Majors, without purchase—Capt. and Brevet-Col. G. de Rot- 
tenburg; Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. H. C. Robertson. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. J. C. Moore to be Capt. by purchase, vice Morgan, who 
retires ; the Hon. J. Abercromby to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut. 
Moore, promoted. Lieut. C. G. Slade to be Instructor of Musketry, vice Palliser, 
appointed to the 18th Light Drags. 

2d West India Regiment—Capt. T. H. Smith to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Lewis, promoted in the 3d West India Regt.; Lieut. E. F. Tarte to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Smith ; Ensign F. A. Knapp to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Tarte, 
promoted. 

3d West India Regiment—Major J. Lewis, from the 2d West India Regt. to be 
Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Brevet-Col, d’Arcy, who retires. 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—T. Clark, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Staff-Surg. of the First Class J.G. Wood, M.D. from half-pay, to 
be Staff-Surg. of the First Class upon full-pay, and attached to the 18th Foot. To 
be Assist.-Surgs. to the Forees—G. R. Woolhouse, Gent. vice Hillman, appointed 
to the 6th Foot; C. B. Mosse, Gent. vice Frank, appointed to the 80th Foot; A. 
Croker, Gent. vice Comyn, appointed to the Royal Artillery ; A. H. F. Lynch, Gent. 
vice Jenkins, appointed to the 84th Foot; Staff-Assist.-Surg. H. R. Dew, on half- 
pay, has been permitted to resign his Commission. The appointments of T. W. 
Caird, Gent. and J. H. Jeans, Gent. to be Acting Assist.-Surgs. which appeared in 
the Gazette of the 23d ult. have been cancelled. J. Atkinson, Gent. to be Assist.- 
Surg. to the Forces, vice Tanner, appointed to the Royal Artillery. The appoint- 
ment of Staff-Surg. First Class Templeton to full-pay, and of Staff-Surg. First Clase 
Dane to half-pay, to bear date respectively, 27th March 1857, instead of 20th March 
1857, as stated in the Gazette of the latter date. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned officers, having completed three years’ service in the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. to be Cols. in the Army, under the Royal warrant of 3d Nov. 
1854, viz.—Lieut.-Col. R. C. Moody, Royal Engineers ; Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cocks, 
Royal Artillery; Capt. T. W. Nesham, 60th Foot, to be Major in the Army; 
Brovet-Major 1. W. Nesham, 60th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. 
R. K. Trotter, 28th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Brevet-Major R. K. Trotter, 
28th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army ; Major H. Copinger, retired full-pay 16th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army, the rank being honorary only; Capt. R. T. 
Gerard, 68th Foot, to be Major in the Army; Capt. W. Marvin, Chief Paymaster, 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, to have the honorary rank of Major. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 14, 
Brevet.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B. to be Gen. in the Army. 
War Orricr, Pall Mall, May 14.—Cavalry—Royal Horse Guards—T. C. D. R. 
whi Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Hayward, promoted. 
5th D * Guards—T. Y. Benyon, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 
4th Light _—J. Kennedy, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 
Sth Light Drags.—Lieut. W. Edgeworth, from the 8th Foot, to be Lieut.; A. 
Malcolmson, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase; Sergt. E. Greatorex, from 3d 
t Drags. to be Riding Master. ; ; 
ight _—Cornet J. M. Biddle to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
mt, +4 A. Tonnochy, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Inge, pro- 
i in 18th Light Drags.; Cornet E. Pulleyne, from 5th Light Drags. to be Cor- 


‘aulet, promoted. : 
Oe ight Drags.—Sergt.-Major R. F. Thonger to be Cornet, without purchase. 
10th Light Drags.—Lieut. W. Mayne to be Capt. by purchase, vice Gill, who re- 
tires; O. R. Slacke, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Hartwell, whose 
intment has been cancelled. ‘ 
appoin Light Drags.—Cornet A. A. E. Lethbridge to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Munn, promoted; G. 8. Willes, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, in succession to 
ieut. A. Southwell, who ae — 
4th Light Drags.—Hon. F. Amherst, to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Phil- 
lips, A. 4 in the 18th Light Drags. 
1: Military Train—Lieut. D. Gibson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Massy, 
inted to the 5th Light Drags. ; Capt. H. Brabazon, from a to be 


epee viee C. E. Gibson, appointed to the 49th Foot; Lieut. E. M. Palliser, to be 
Sant. by purchase, vice Brabazon, who retires; Ensign R. C. Hardy to be Lieut. 


by purchase, vice Palliser. 

Royal Artillery—Lieut. C. J. Tyler to be Second Capt. vice Luard, dec. 

Royal E ineers—Second Capt, W. S. Stace to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major Ord, 
seconded ; Lieut. D. A. Frazer to be Second Capt. vice A. J. Clerke, died from the 
effects of a gunpowder explosion; Lieut. E. F. Du Cane to be Second Capt. vice 


e. 

a promotion of Second Capt. Durnford has been antedated to March 18, 1858. 

Infantry—24 Foot— Lieut. W. W. ~ or from the 70th Foot, to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, vice Davidson, appointed to the 17th Foot. 

sth Foot—Capt. D. D. Grahame, from the 78th Foot, to be Capt. vice St. George, 
who exchanges. 

6th Foot—Major and Brevet-Col. the Hon. F. Colborne, C.B. from half-pay, un- 
attached, to be Major, vice Willis, who exchanges. 

8th Foot—To be Capts. without purchase—Lieuts. J. V.W. H. Webb, E. R. 
Bayly, W. R. Ximenes. 

‘ah Foot—H. Elmhirst, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

lith Foot—Ensign J. L. Day to be Lieut. without purchase. 

12th Foot—Cornet W. Ross, from half-pay of the late Land Transport Corps, to 

Quartermaster, vice Nesbitt, dec. 

13th Foot—Lieut. J. A. Rowley, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Moorsom, 
killed in action; Ensign C. E, Palmer to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Rowley ; 
Ensign E. L. England to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Palmer, whose promotion 
on April 30, 1858, has been cancelled. 
15th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Hinton, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

16th Foot—Lieut. J. A. Chippindall, from the 62d Foot, to be Lieut. vice M, 
Hall, who exchanges. 

The appointment of Lieut. R. C. Healy as Adjt. to bear date the 9th, instead of 
the 26th of March 1858, as previously stated. 

17th Foot—Ensign J. Culguhoun to be Lieut. without purchase; Paymaster N, 
G. Smith, from the Bedford Militia, to be Paymaster. 

18th Foot—Ensign W. T. Le Brun to be Lieut. without purchase ; Ensign M. J. 
R. Macgregor to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bishopp, promoted. 

19th Foot—D. C. Affieck, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

20th Foot—The surname of the Ensign appointed on 30th April is Enys, not 
Engs, as then stated. 

2ist Foot—Brevet-Major E. A. T. Steward to be Major, by purchase, vice the 
Hon. D. Erskine, who retires; Lieut. T. Brace to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Steward ; the surname of the Ensign appointed on the 7th instant is Blaksley, not 
Blacksley, as then stated. 

22d Foot—H. J. Oliver, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice O. Brown, 
whose appointment, as stated in the Gazette of 23d April, has been cancelled ; 
Assist.-Surg. F. H. Preston, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

23d Foot—G. G. Liddell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

24th Foot--Ensign W. Magill, from the llth Foot, to be Ensign; G. V. Wardell, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

29th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. John, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Mac- 
queen, promoted on the Staff. 

Slst Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class T. J. 
Hoskin, deceased. 

32d Foot—H. R. Hardinge, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

49th Foot—Capt. C. E. Gibson, from the Military Train, to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Major Dewar, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under 
the Royal warrant of October 6, 1854. 

54th Foot—J. H. Tarleton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Falkiner, who 
retires; R. H. Fawcett, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Jebb, promoted. 

55th Foot—D. A. Ogden, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bluet, pro- 
moted in the 32d Foot. 

60th Foot—Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J.G. N. Gibbes, from half-pay of the 
late Royal Malta Regt. to be Capt.; Lieut. J. J. Phillipps to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Brevet-Col. Gibbes, who retires; Lieut. J. 8. D. Magill to be Capt. 4 purchase, 
vice Nesham, who retires ; C. Gosling, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

- ~ Foot—Lieut. M. Hall, from the 16th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Chippindall, who 
exchanges. 

68th Foot—H. G. Robley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchise, vice Dewé, whose 
appointment, as stated in the Gazette of the 23d of March 1858, has been 
cancelled. 

73d Foot—Lieut. A. A. Young has been superseded, being absent without leave ; 
Assist.-Surg. W. Curran, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 

76th Foot—Lieut. J. H. Tripp to be Instructor of Musketry, vice Capt. J. W. 
Preston, who has resigned that appointment. 

78th Foot—Capt. T. C. B. St. George, from the 5th Foot, to be Capt. vice Gra- 
hame, who exchanges. 

85th Foot—The third Christian name of Ensign Cooper is Astley. 

96th Foot—F. Reid, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Scovell, promoted. 

100th Foot—Major and Brevet-Col. G. de Rottenburg, C.B. to be Lieut.-Col. 
without purchase; J. Hutchinson, Esq. late Paymaster of the Osmanli Irregular 
Cavalry, to be Paymaster. 

lst West India Regiment—Sergt.-Major F. Nolan to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Brew, promoted. 

3d West India Regiment—Lient. H. Butler, late Paymaster, 67th Foot, to be 
Lieut. vice Archer, promoted to an Unatt. Company ; Ensign C. N. Smyth to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Butler, who retires. 

Dépiét Battalion—-Quartermaster P. Hopkins, from the 31st Foot, to be Quarter- 
master, vice Fitzgerald, who retires upon half-pay. 

_Unattached—Lieut. E. A. Anderson, from the 37th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase ; 
Lieut. W. L. Murphy, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Capt. without purchase ; 
Lieut. D, E. Manners, from the 97th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 


€raur. a 


° FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY II. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Jamrs Epwix Hvupson Jouurrer, Bristol, chemist. 

Bankrupts.—Hexnry Wituiam ATKINsoN and Tuomas Wiiu1am Kino, Sutherland 
Gardens, Paddington, builders—Samvex Joun Runcauman, Paradise Street, Rother- 
hithe, corn-dealer—Wr.1aM Brcos junior, West Ham, Essex, cutler—Tnomas 
Roox, Gibraltar Walk, Bethnal Green, contractor—Wit.u1am Tout, Hillingdon, 
livery-stable-keeper—WituiamM Wueecer, Broadway, and Ricnarp Warrier, Eve- 
sham, Worcestershire, corn-merchants—Jonn CLARKE Moroan, Hereford, inn- 
keeper — James ALexanper Wits, Birmingham, saddler— Ricnarp Sraton, 
Birmingham, draper—James and Wituiam Lemspoy, South Shields, chain-manu- 
facturers—MicuaEL Fioop, Liverpool, boot-maker—Tuomas Bermsy, Dowry, 
Saddleworth, farmer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Larxacu, hotel-keeper, Edinburgh — Currier, starch- 
manufacturer, Paisley—M'‘Inxrosn, manufacturer, Aberdeen—Paton, draper, Dun- 
ee grocer, Lesmahagow—Ross, clothier, Aberdeen—Cowreson, draper, 
Macduff, 


Atkinson to be Surg. vice 

















Sue 








May 14.— ies Annulled.—Tnomas XLAND, Street, » 
stone, - a Comname, Liverpool, a Rm Eee nee 
ipts.—AveusTus Taomas , Three Colt Street, Limehouse, iron- 
monger—ArtTaur Gitpey, Charlotte Terrace, New oe SEDDON 
Liverpool, shipwright—Jonun Dunnam, Bolt Court, Fleet Street victualler—Enuan 
Wvert, Shipdham, Norfolk, miller-—Micuete ConstaNtipint, Manchester, mer- 
chant—Joun Buxton, Brassin , Derbyshire—Epwix Baxwick, Snaith, York- 
Croyd c—_- a igh Hol , stationer—Hexry More * Ownx, 

roydon, wine-merchant—J am. JRnAY Sorrerr, N wx 
Besees, Quunhem, Oxfordshire, parch t —— — 

ote. questrations.—Rvsse.t, flesher, Kirkintilloch—Oxiver, ission- 
nl tee ee -_ ye fleshers, Huntly-Buarn, far- 
ner, } slay, Argyleshire—Top, tailor, Edinburgh—Russeu., fisherm 
North Sereich—Onnenen shipowner, Perth—Barxis, tol = t, G llashicls. 


PRICES CURRENT. 









































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .) Monday, y-| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
SperCentConsols .......cssceeeees| 97 Te 7 
Ditto for Account .......... 97 97 97 Hs o7 or 
3 per Cents Reduced ....... 96 96 95: 96 
New 3 per Cents .......... eee 96 964 96 959 
Long Annuities .......... esee -— - 1 — — — 
—— BOBS cccccccccccccce (— 189 183 _— — _ 
nk Stock, 11 per Cent ...... 222 223 221 

— wemeng oy ay —_— -— 24 ia at =. 

xchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem 43 . 43 40 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 ..........05. ay — — bt = AJ 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent ............+| 20 pm. 24 24 —_ —— 22 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
5 % —— French oveveOb p. Ct, 
3 








Austrian ........csc000s -5p.ct Oeeececeees _ 

Belgian .......cccseeeees ‘— 984 Mexican ... 

DURES oc cccccccccccecccces 2— -— 

EE senececncacce ob = 101 4 

Buenos Ayres ....... er 82 1! 

Chilian - 1034 

Danish - —_— 

MED concecoccoccasce ot — 103 

Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 66 7 
il epcnipesieesusdneied ‘— 992 

BBERED ccccccccccescces s=— —_ mt 





Raitwars— 
































Bristol and Exeter............. 91 Australasian .........cccceeees 
GERRI cccccsccccocccccocss 85 British North American....... sot 
Chester and Holyhead ......... 37 BOP cccncescecese ceveceseceeee —— 
stern Counties.............+6 61 Cotemlal ...ccccccccccccces eeeee 27 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 63 Commercial! of London ......... —_—— 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 1% 
Great Northern ................ | 304} oS eeteten cocccccesoccce] ‘am 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 102 London and County ..... covcece 27! 
Great Western. .........ssesses 54 London Chrtd. Buk. of Australi 1 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. “ ol; London Joint Stock.........++. 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... -— London and Westminster 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 1073 National Bank ........ eee — 
London and Blackwall ......... 6 National Provincial .... — 
London and North-Western. ... 93 New South Wales...... ee —— 
London and South-Western.... 95 Oriental .......6seeee sereceee 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 39 Provincial of Ireland........... 62 
MIGIANE ...cesccscccccccccveces 92} South Australia...........+. eee 29, 
Midland Great Western (Ireland) _— Union of Australia ........ seees 46 
Worth Britigh.......ccccecscses 50} Union of London.......... veces 225 
North-Eastern—Berwick....... 92} a coece -— 
North-Eastern—York .......... 74) Western Bank of London....... _—_ 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton} 31) Docks— 
Scottish Central ............4. | —— East and West India........... 124) 
Scottish Midland.......... ee AON . 6 +e eereee seeeeeees 1 
South-Eastern and Dover | 694 St. Katherine seeeeeee os 
Eastern of France...... 2 Vitoria ..ccccccccsecees seveeee —_— 
East Indian ............ (1084 ex n. | MisceLtanrous— 
Geelong and Melbourne .. | 9pexd Australian Agricultural ........ 30 
Grand Trunk of Canada.,....; 494 British American Land. .  — 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 21 GREED a cccccccscscese  — 
Great Western of Canada ....! 19 Crystal Palace ..... . ° 1 
Paris and Lyons ......... cece 305 Electric Telegraph .. orf 
Mines— General Bteam...... — 
Australian ........ eecccecccoces — National Discount. 4 
Brazilian Imperial ............. —— London Discount .......... 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey......... | 1% Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 80 
Cobre Copper .......ccceeeesees | -— Royal Mail Steam.......... cece 60 
Rhymney Iron,.......cceccceces { 22 South Australian ........... ove 36 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, May }4. 
s. 


#4) &. s | te 4 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0| Fine...... 47to50 Pine...... 62t065 | Indian Corn. 34 to 36 
Fi = 


MC...+-. O 0 Foreign,R. 36—44 | Peas, Hog... 35 — 37 


Red, New. 37 — 40 | White F. 50—53 Maple .... 37—40 ne ..., 27--29 
Fine...... 41—44 | Rye ..... vee 34-36 White .... 38—42 Poland .., 26—28 
White Old 0— 0| Barley...... 21—28 Blue...... o— 0 Fine .... 29—30 
Fine ...... o— 0 Malting .. 38-42 | Beans, Ticks 35— 40 Potato.... 28—30 
New «1.065 44—46 | Malt, Ord... 66—61/ Harrow... 40—46 Fine ..., 30—31 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat .... 44s. 30s 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending May 8. 











Wheat..... dis. 2d, 30s, 10d, 

Rarley ..... 35.C«G -40 98 Barley .... 36 5 

Oats ....... 25 7 42062 Oats ...... 24 o 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town -made.,..... +++sper sack 40s.to 43s. | Butter—Dest Fresh, 13+. 0d. per doz. 

Beconds .....cecscccecevesececs 33 — 36 Carlow, 0!. 0s. to Ol. Os. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 31 — 33 Bacon, Irish ...........percwt. 64s. — 664, 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 30 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, secseceee 144 — 78 
American ...... -per barrel 20 — 25 Derby, pale ....cccccsccsesee OB — 74 
Camadian ........s+see00s ° — 25 Hams, York .......++++++ soceeee Th — 8 

Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 64. to 5s. 9d. 


‘BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate ano LeapEen matt.” CATTLE: MARKET.” 
. a a. ad CarTLa-MARKRT. 


Meap or Carrie at tus 








aad 4. . a. s. d. . a. . a. 

Reef... 3 Oto3 6to4 0 .... 3 dtodd Otod C Monday. Thursdsy, 

Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 «4. 4 2—5 O—5 4 | Beasts.. 3,976 ..... 87 

Veal... 3 O—4 O—4 8 .... 4 @—4 B—5 O | Sheep..20,880..... 8,350 

Pork.. 3 O0—3 86—4 4 «1. 3 4—3 8—310 | Calves, 166..... 435 

Lamb. 6 4—-6 0-6 6 .... 6 O—6 &8—7 O! Pigs... 380..... 190 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 548. to 66s. | Down Tegs .......+.+. 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 4112 Half-bred Wethers . 

Sussex ditto. ......seeeeeeees — 60 Leicester Fleeces 8 

Farnham ditto .........++. -~ O— 0 Combing Skins ..... covccccess 1” — 1) 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Sm iTurizn>. Wuirecuare. CuMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good .....++++ 68s. to 72s. Ss. to Be covcce . to 

Inferior .....+ - © — 6... BE GT nccccscoees 60 — 74 
NOW ..cccccscee o=— 0 O09 — OO vaccceveees o-— oO 
Clover. ..cccccccccces 80 ~— 100 BE = 100 oocevcccece 6 — 105 
Wheat Straw........ 206CU— «80 ,) | rer re reer so = 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perlb. 2s. Od.to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s.10d.to 6s. 9d. 
Congou, fine ........ ol 0 —2 Brandy, Best Brands..... 10 4 — 13 
Pckoe, flowery ......++. 30-4 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © - 0 

In bond— Duty 1s. 9d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 - ° 


Guano, Peruvian. per ton ,280 


Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 70s. Od. to 90s. 
Taliow P. Y. C...perecwt, 54 


3 
6 
Od 
Good Ordinary .......- 50s. Od. to 52s. Od 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 60s. 0d. to 60s. 0d.{ = TOWN. eeeeeenees 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina... 20s. Od. to 24s. Od 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 268. 7d 

West India Molasses .... 14s. 6d. to 19s. Od. 


Town 4 

Rape Oil, English refined 44 
Brown ...+++« +e al 

Linseed Oil...... 
Cocoa -nut Oil . 








cecocatoucocean 
Sal 
os 
Secesececcoose 


POTATOES. ° 

Kent and Essex Regents. .ton.120s.to150s. | Palm Oil... ....++++++ vee 39 — #0 
” Shaws.......+ 90 —110 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .200 - 0 

York Regents......... coccecce 140 —180 Coals, Hetton o...ceccecee - 0 
TeOS wrcsceresccces O - 0 


Scotch 4, serreverersereessel20 —130 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[May 15, 1858: 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
Titiens, einen, Ortolani, and qe Belletti, 
it. etti, Aldighieri, Kelart, and Giuglini. 

Tvespay, — 18, ‘LES HUGUENOTS. 

Wepwespar, May , an EXTRA NIGHT, IL BAR- 
BIBRE DI SIVIGLIA (first time this season), and an Act 
of a favourite Opera, in which Madlle. Piccolomini will 
suet, and various entertainments in the Ballet, in which 
Poschini will appear. 

Tuvurspay, May 20, an EXTRA NIGHT, DON GIOVAN- 
NI, and Ballet. 

Faipay, May 21, IL TROVATORE, and Ballet. 

Paar, May 28, Grand Morning Concert, in which all the 

istes of the establishment will appear. 

Mownpay, June 7, Grand Morning Performance. 

In answer to numerous communications, it is announced 
that, for the convenience of the Gentry residing in the En- 
virons, a GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE will be 
given on Monnay, June 7th, in which all the Artistes of the 
establishment will perform, ineluding all the Artistes of the 





__ Applications to be made at the Box Office at the Theatre. 


PDIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL in AID of the FUNDS of the 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 31st of Avovsr and the Ist, 
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2d, and 3d of Serremeer next. President—The Right Hon. 
WILHELMINA CLAUSS (Madame 
SZARVADY) will have the honour of giving a 
Willis’s Rooms, King Strect, assisted by Herr Molique, Mr. 
Henry Blagrove, and Signor Piatti. To commence at 3 
unreserved seats, 7s. To be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33 , 38, Old Bond Street 
ME. - AGUILAR bes to announce that 
he will give a MATINEE MUSICALE at the Hanover 
Lindo, (Pupil of Signor Ferrari, her first appearance in pub- 
lic,) and Signor Marras. Instrumentalist: s: Herr Jansa, M, 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Single Tickets, 7s. To 
at the principal Mus c-publishers, and of Mr, 
t N. 
QOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN “WAT ‘ER- 
BITION IS NOW O at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, (Close to Tri anon ae, from 9 till Dusk. Admit 
JOSEPH J. JENKIN 
Me “DICKENS WILL 
READ, AT ST. MARTIN'S HALL, 
On Tuvursvay Evenino, May 20th, at Bight exactly, 

On Wepnesvay Arrznnoon, May 26th, at Three exactly, 
his “ Christmas Carol.’’ Each Reading will last two hours. 
Galleries, Half.a-Crown; Unreserved Seats, One ! 
Tickets to be had at Messrs. Cuarman and Hat's, Pub- 

RYSTAL PALACE.—THE FIRST 
GREAT FLOWER SHOW will be held on Sarvarnpay 
and South Naves, which will be specially arranged for the 
occasion. Doors open at 12. Admission by Season Ticket, 
the Doors visitors are —— recommended to provide 
themselves with tickets befor 
Messrs. WATERER and GODFROY beg to announce 
they propose exhibiting during the month of Jone next, 
Rhododendrons, and other American Plants, in the Ash- 
burnham Pavilion, King's Road, Chelsea, which was erected 
added, a new covered entrance —Kemp H Hill, May 6, 1858 
TIVAL 
on the 18th June nexr, at the OPENING of the SOL- 
DIERS’ DAUGHTERS’ HOME, Hampstead, by his Royal 
ness the Prince of Wales, have been graciously pleased to 
chase Presentations to the Home. 
ofthe Home. Admission by purchased tickets, to be had 
only at the Office of the Home, No. 7, Whitehall, (exactly 
mony and Grounds, 10s. ; a double ticket for two, 15s. ; a re- 
served seat for the Ceremony and the Breakfast, 20s. 
Oxford Strect every 12 minutes, reaching Hampstead with- 
out changing in 40 minutes. 
R. RAREY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
THE ROUND HOUSE, KINNERTON STREET, is 
commence there. Information may be obtained and Sub- 
scriptions received at Mr. Rarey’s Office, left hand of the 
arrangements for Teaching in Classes his Method of Train- 
ing Colts and Taming Vicious Horses, after his return from 


the EARL of DARTMOUTH. 
SECOND MATINEE MUSICALE, on Monpay, May 24, at 
o’clock precisely.—Reserved and numbered seats, 1s. 6d.; 
mare Rooms, on Monpay, May 24rn.—Vocalists: Miss 
Clementi, Herr Goffrie, M. Paque, Mr. Howell, and Mr 
Agevirar, 151, Albany St sut’s Park, 
COLOURS.—The F * TY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
tance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
Secretary. 
CHARLES 
“ Cricket on the Hearth.” 

Stalls, (numbered and reserved,) Five Shillings ; Avea and 
lishers, 193, Piccadilly ; ; and at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. 
NEXT, the 22d May, in the Central Transept, and the North 
One Guinea, or by Day Ticket, 7s. 6d. To prevent delay at 

)XHIBITION of AMERICAN PLANTS. 
on a most extensive scale, their well-known collection of 
by Mr. Simrson, for this purpose, in 1856, and to which is 

RAND CEREMONY and FE‘ 

Highness the Prince Consort, who, with his Royal High- 

Several Military Bands will play in the beautiful Grounds 
epposite the Horse Guards.) A single ticket for the Cere- 

An omnibus starts from the Tottenham Court Road end of 

H. L. POWYS, Major, Chairman. 
CLOSED until the 17th of May, when his LESSONS will re- 
Yard, Messrs. Tarrersatcs’, Grosvenor Place. Mr. Rarey's 
Paris, are as follow— 


At the Round House, 
a nie ot = Zs | Kinnerton Street, 


Motcombe Street, 
Saturday........ ” Belgravia. 
New Subscribers will be admitted at half-past 10 o'clock. 
ms commence at 11 o'clock punctually, when the 
doors will be closed. 

The Subscription is Ten Guincas for a Gentleman, and 
Fifteen Guineas for a Lady and Gentleman. 

Further information and forms for Subscription may be ob- 
tained on application to the Secretary, at Messrs. Tatter- 
salls’, Grosvenor Place. 

loth May 1858. 


~DINN EFORD'’S 
URE FLUID MAGN ESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. Asa Mila Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
ion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerrorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


HEUMATISM AND ITS CURE.— 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT andPILLS.—These extra- 
ordinary medicines are daily revealing their wonderful pro- 
perties. Mr. Taylor, Druggist of Rothesay, writing May 
4th 1858, says, “I hear of numerous cures being effected by 
the use of your medicines, one of which I will mention. It 
isof a labouring man who was so ill with rheumatism that 
he could not move either his arms or his legs without the 
most excruciating pain, and who was completely cured by 
the use of your Pills and Ointment.” These medicines also 
will cure lumbago, wens, tumours, stiff joints, —s tions, 
ents, and glandular swellings. id by all medi- 
cine vendors throughout the World, and at Professor 
Hottowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 


- 








OREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
—FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. Terms: 20s. per Annum ; Six Months, 12s.; Three 
Months, 7s. 6¢d.—Faanz Tune, Foreign Bookseller, 3, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 
HE EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION 
will give TWO GRAND FETES, at the ROYAL 
SURREY GARDENS, on Wuir Monpay and Tvespay. 
There will be an abundance of approved popular out and in 
door Entertainments. For particulars see bills. Admission, 
Ls. Is, Children 6d. 
ALVERN-WELLS. —The Old Well- 
is now OPEN as an HYDROPATHIC ESTA 
for the reception of patients. Resident Phy- 
sician—Dr. Avexst, to whom all applications for terms, &c. 
are to be made. Consulting Physician—Dr. Guiry. 


















MO INVALID NOBLEMEN, LADIES, 

and GENTLEMEN.—A GENTLEMAN, highly edu- 
and celebrated for his casy and amusing manner of 
JING ALOUD, will attend daily upon the above, for 
one or mo! hours, to read Works of Amusement or In- 
struction. Terms strictly moderate. Apply, by letters pre- 
paid, to A. B. 25, Strand. The highest references given and 
required, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LON 

67 and 68, Harley Street, W.—Incorporated by 

Charter 1853, for the GENERAL 

and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 

TERM WILL BEGIN on Monpay next, May 

Pupils are received by Mrs. Writiams, within the walls of 
the College, with the sanction of the Council. 

A prospectus may be had . — 
E. PLUMPTRE, M.A. Dean. 


MHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY'S 
Invested Punds exceed One Million Sterling. 















YDON, 

Royat 
EDUCATION of LADIES, 
_The HALI 





857 
. Fire Premiums .. £289,000 .. Increase .. £6 
110,900 .. Increase .. 38,000 
27,000 .. Increase .. 9,600 
820,000 ' Accumulate < } 1,088,000 .. Increase .. 268,000 
Funds d a 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal to be had on applica- 
tion. 


The income of the © ompany now excee ds 450,000/. a year. 


‘the DISCHARGE and 
“yt oo RISONED for SMALL 

EN pes and WALES, Esta- 
1 of Romney. 


QOCIETY for 
RELIEF of PI 
DEBT: HROUGH( 
blished 1772. 








President—The ) 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 
At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
Nespay, the 5th day of May 1858, the cases of 27 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 25 were approved, 1 re- 

jected, and | inadmissible. 
Since the mecting held on the 7th ef Arnit, 14 Debtors, 




















of whom 12 had wives and 44 children, have been dis 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 301/. 8s. 9d. 





Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, € en Strect, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. j A. B. LUNN, See. 


> Traut 

ERFECT DIGE 

and strong nerves restore : to the} most enfeebled, with- 
out medicine, thout inconvenien and without expense, 
by DU BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, and cures 
Indigestion (Dyspepsia), habitual Constipation, Flatulency, 
Phiegm, all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Hys 
teria, Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, Acidity, Palpitation, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Debility, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and 
Sickness, Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, also children’s complaints. It is, moreover, the 
best food for infants and invalids generally, as it never turns 
acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a good 
liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and din- 
ner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous and 
muscular energy to the most enfeebled, as proved by testimo- 
nials from the celebrated Professor of Chemistry, Dr. An- 
drew Ure, Dr. Shoriand, Dr. Harvey, Dr. Campbell, Dr. 
Gattiker, Dr. Wurzer, Dr. Irpgram, and 50,000 other well 
known individuals, whose health has been restored by this 
useful and economical diet, after all other means of cure had 
been tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of recovery 
abandoned. We extract a few out of the many thousand 
expressions of gratitude from invalids. Cure No. 49,832— 
“ Pifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervous- 
ness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick- 
ness at the stomach, and vomitings, have been removed by 
Du Barry's excellent food.—Maria Jolly, Worthing, Ling, 
near Diss, Norfolk.’ Cure No. 47,121—Miss Elizabeth Ja- 
cobs, of Nazing Vicarage, a cure of extreme nervousness, in- 
digestion, gatherings, low spirits, and nervous fancies. 
Cure No. 48,314—Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near 
Liverpool. A cure of ten years’ dyspepsia. Cure No. 32,880 
—Wm. Hunt, Esq. barrister, of paralysis. Cure No. 52,612— 
The Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, of many years’ ner- 
vous irritability, bile, and indigestion. Cure No. 54,812—. 
Miss Virginie Zaguers, cured of consumption, after her me- 
dical advisers had abandoned all hopes of recovery. Cure 
No. 189—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, in- 
digestion, and debility, from which I have suffered great 
misery, and which no medicine could relieve or remove, 
have been effectually cured by Du Barry's Food in a very 
short time. W. R. Keeves, 181, Plect Street, London.” 
Cure No. 18,316—Dr. Andrew Ure, of constipation, dyspep- 
sia, nervous irritability. Cure No. 34,2i16—Dr. Shorland, of 
dropsy and debility. Cure No. 3 8—Rev. Dr. Minster, of 
cramps, spasms, and daily vomitings. Cure No. 32,628—Dr. 
Wertzer, of consumption. Cure No. 46,270—Mr. James Ro- 
berts, wood-merchant, Frimley, of thirty years’ diseased 
lungs, cough, spitting of blood, liver ay ag — 
deafness. In canisters, Ib. 2s. $d.; 2ib. 4s. 6d.; Sib. 11s. ; 
121b. 22s. The 12Ib. carriage-frec, on receipt of Post- office 
order. Banay pu Banry and Co Regent Street, Lon- 
don; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182 
Gracechureh Street; 63, and 150, Oxford Street; 
451, Strand; 48, and 60, Bishopsgate Street; 40, Sloane 
Street ; and through all grocers. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATE 
\ JHITE 













































MOC-M AIN L EVER TRUSS 


is alowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fai! to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to .* “oe gel 
PICCADILLY 


LASTIC™ STOCKIN Gs, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, ont all cases of WEAK. 

NESS and SWEL.1 (NG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taney 

are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

= like an - amaaaae stocking. Price, from 7, 64. to lfs. each; 
ostage 

JOHN wi HITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 














SIA MINOR CENTRAL , RAILWAY 
COMPANY (Limited 

Capital authorized 4,625,000. ; one-third a be provided b 
the Ottoman Government ; 7 per cent interest on deposi 
and calls, and minimum dividend at that rate Suaranteed 
during the concession of 99 years. 

Capital to be immediately created 3,000,0007., in 159 000 
shares of 20/. each; 50,000 for the Ottoman Government 
and 100,000 for general distribution. ne 2. per share. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Honorary President—His Excellency Mvusuxvs Bey, Ambas- 
sador of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert Walter Carden, M.P. Lord Mayor 
of London. 

William Austin, Esq. North Audley Street, 
Rhymney Kailway Company. 

Charles Gilpin, Esq. M.P. Bedford Square, 
South-Eastern Railway Company. 

John Wingfield Larking, Esq. late of Alexandria, the Athe- 
niweum Club. 

James T. Mackenzie, Esq. 24, Gresham Street, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company. 

Robert Thurburn, Esq. late of Alexandria, Duchess Street, 
Portland Place. 

Brodie M‘Ghie Willcox, Esq. M.P. 23, Portman Square, 
Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Nay iga- 
tion Company. 

Wm. Arthur Wilkinson, Esq. Shortlands, Beekenham, Kent, 

oe es Bure hell, 5, Broad Sanctuary, Westmig 

Tr, 

En erm ea ‘harles E. Austin, Esq. M.LC.E. F.G.S 

Bankers in London—The City Ba nk, Thre: udneedle St. E.c, 

Secretary protem.—G. A. Cape jun. Esq. 

An absolute concession for 99 years has been granted by 
the Sublime Porte of a railway from Samsoun, the principal 
port on the Black Sea for the tra e of Asia Minor, to the 
city of Sivas, in the direct route to the Tigris and the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The Government engages to take one-third of the shares 
on its own account, and guarantees interest at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum on the capital employed in the con- 
struction of the line, not exceeding 4,625,000/. All surplus 
profit derived from the undertaking beyond the guaranteed 
rate will belong to the proprietors 

The other leading advantages secured to the Company are— 

1. The transfer, without charge, of the land for the Rail- 


Director of the 





Director of the 
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The privilege of working for their exclusive benefit all 
coal mines on Guvernment lands within 30 miles of the line. 

3. The option of purchasing at prices to be fixed by a 
Government Commission all coal mines on private property 
within the like distance. 

4. The exemption from import duty on all materials for 
the construction and use of the Railway 

5. The security against any railway 
30 miles. 

6. The extension of the Line to I 
concession, with the like 
its completion to Sivas, 
per cent per annum. 

The Railway will proceed through a well populated dis- 
trict, and accommodate in its course Mersivon, Amassia, 
Zillch, and Tocat, all places of considerable importance. It 
has been carefully selected and surveyed, and the works 
have been considered in detail, by the Engineer, who has 
had much practical experience in foreign railways. 

The estimated capital for the completion of the Railway 
does not amount to 4,500,000/. Mr. Price, a contractor of 
well-known experience and resources, has undertaken to 
construct the > and stations and provide the rolling steck 
d , and, as there is no land to be purchased, the 
entire ‘expe nditure, including interest during the construc- 
tion, can be calculated and precisely determined. 

The line between Samsoun and Amassia will command a 
large traffic, and practically demonstrate the great value of 
the undertaking, and will therefore be the first portion to 
be constructed. The capital to be immediately created will 
amply suffice for its completion, and for the prosecution of 
such of the works between that place and Sivas as can be 
usefully proceeded with before the opening of the line to 
Amassia. 

The receipts of the railway, should they amount only to 
the estimated sum paid for transport of the traffic shown by 
official returns to have passed through the port of Samsoun 
in 1856, will give a dividend of 16} per cent perannum, after 
allowing 50 per cent for working expenses, and reserving 1} 
per cent on the capital for its redemption. 

The existing traffic, although so large, will be much in 
creased by the development of the resources of Asia Misor, 
and by the greater use of the ancicut highway from the 
Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, which will become, as the 
railway is extended in that direction, the most frequented 
route between Europe and India. 

The Artieles of Association provide forthe payment of 
64,0001. fur the concession, survey, and all preliminary ex- 
penses ; for the repayment of the caution-money deposited 
on the execution of the contract for the concession when it 
shall be returned by the Government ; and for the confirma 
tion of the contract entered into with Mr. Price. 

They likewise reserve power to the Directors to issue fur- 
ther shares for the remainder of the capital, at such times, 
of such amount, and upon such terms as they may find ex- 
pedient. On any subsequent issue, however, a preference 
will be given to the then holders of the shares now created. 

The arrangements made for the prosecution of the works 
warrant the expectation that an uniform call of lV. 10s. per 
share every half-year will meet the requirements of the 
Company. 

Copies of the Finaan, of the Conditions of the Concession, 
and of the Articles of Association, are at the office, and may 
be inspected. 

Applications for shares in the annexed form, with 10s. per 
share on the number applied for, must be lodged with the 
Company's bankers, for which a Receipt will be returned. 
If no shares are allotted the amount lodged will be returned 
without delay or deduction. If shares are allotted it will be 
applied in fuil vr part payment, as the case may be, of the 
deposit of 2. pershare. The balance, if any, must be paid 
up within seven days of the receipt of the letter of allotment, 
or the whole will be forfeited. Certideate of shares under 
the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 1856, will in due course be 
issued. 

Forms of applications for shares and prospectuses may be 
obtained at the offices of the Company, Gresham House, 24, 
Old Broad Street; at Messrs. Carden and Whitehead’s, 
Royal Exchange Buildings; and at the City Bank, Thread- 
needle Street. May 1858. 

FORM OF APPLICATION. 
When filled up, to be lodged, with lds. per Share, with 
one of the Company's Bankers. 
To the Directors of the Asia Minor Central Railway Company 
Gent LemEN— (Limited.) 

I request you wil! allot me Shares in the above- 
named Company, and I herewith lodge the sum of £ 
being 10s. per Share, on such Shares. I agree to accept the 
above number of Shares, or any less number that may be al- 
lotted to me, and to pay up the remainder of the deposit of 
2. per Share on the Shares so allotted. I also authorize you 
to enter my name in the Register of Shareholders for the 
Shares so allotted, and to apply the money now lodged te- 
wards the payment of the deposit on such Shares. If I shall 
fail to pay up the balance of the said deposit within seven 
days from the receipt of the letter of allotment, I agree to 
forfeit the sum lodged. 


competition within 


orzeroum under a further 
conditions and advantages, after 
and on its net revenue exceeding 7 




































this day of 
Christian and Surnanie in full 
Address in full 


Description ... 


Asia Minor Central Railway Company ( Limited.) 


APPLICATIONS for SHARES from the 
Provinces will not be received after the arrival of the post 
leaving Mowpay, the 17th instar. 


Ky order, GEO. A. CAPE jun. Sec. pro tem. 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 








May 15, 1858.] 


THE SPECTATOR, 
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) ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX and IN- 
JUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
ona ctctt an inspection of their extensive and 
-herché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
“e . e and durability of material for which their house has 
perme | for upwards of sixty years.—1l, WIGMORE 

SS Sa —— . . 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
slebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
a. nee is genuine but that which bears the 
= of Wituia™ Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
named abel used so many years, and signed 


iti frent | 
dition to Lasaast-—& Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


LEE ne >” rom ‘ YC = 
LER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
Ue a for GAS and CANDLES. —A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
lasses, Dessert Serv ices, and every description of Table Glass, 
HY very moderate prices A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental! Glass of the newest description. Export and 
ishing orders exe: uted with despatch.—44, Oxford Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


PENDERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 
nall 








IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before fi- 
y deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. LURTON’S SHOW- 
ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, PIRE-1RONS, and GENERAL LRON- 
MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or cxquisiteness of work- 
manship. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 4/. Is. to 15%. 12s.; ditto, with ermolu orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, 5/. 5s. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fen 
ders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. '2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 
11. ; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/. ; 
Fire-irons, from ls. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. The BURTON and 
all other Patent Stoves, ith radiating hearth-plates. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OXFORD STREET, W. ; 1, la, 2, and 3, NEWMAN 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE 
ne ee een 
ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Kedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates ; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for ants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Dead and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITUKE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 

tead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 


196, Tottenham Court Road, V 
aa " y ’ sc ,om . 

esses. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided: 

No. 114, REGENT STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, 
Uniforms, Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress. 

No. 116, for the Manufacture of the Guinea Trousers. 

No. 118, for Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

No. 120, for Waterproofed Guinea Capes and Servants’ 
Liveries. 

No. 142 is their New Establishment for Ladies’ Riding 
Habits and Mantles in Fur and Cloth 

No. 144 contains their other New Department, for Clothing 
Young Gentlemen with the taste, excellence, and economy 
whereby Messrs. Nicoll haves ecured widespread confidence. 

The Wholesale Warcrooms are at the rear of the Regent 
Street premises, viz. 29, 30, 31, and 11, WARWICK STREET. 

The City Dépet is at 21 and 22, CORNHILL. 

The addresses of the various Agents are duly advertised in 
the journals of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

















i) USIC.—ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s | 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
ON MUSIC, furnished gratis and postage free. ‘* The 
work entitles itself to a place in the hands of all vota- 
ries of music, whether amateur or professional, as few 
are so thoroughly cultivated as to be in a position to 
disregard its attentive perusal.”—Lirerpool Journal. 
Address Roserr Cocks and Co. New BurlingtonSt. W. 


HE CRITIC will be published WEEK- 
LY ON and AFTER JUNE 5th next, price 4d., 

or 5d, stamped. To be had by order of all Booksel- 
lers, and at the Railway Stalls. Office, 29, Essex 
Street, Strand, W. C.—A Copy in return for 5 stamps. 





ILKIE COLLINS will be the first of 
the PORTRAITS of LITERARY, ARTIST- 
Ic, AND SCIENTIFIC CELEBRITIES, to be 
wen with the CRITIC LITERARY JOURNAL of 
UNE 5. Printed on toned paper ; size ofa full page. 
Price of the Crrric and Portrait, 4d. or 5d. stamped 
for post. By order of any Bookseller and at the Rail- 
way Stalls. A Copyin return for 5 stamps.—Office, 
29, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Published weekly. 
ONDON IMPROVEMENTS.— 
Practical Suggestions for Relieving the Over- 
crowded Thoroughfares of London, securing Improved 
Means of Locomotion ; Diverting the Sewage from the 
Thames, and appropriating it to Agricultural Use. 
With Estimate of Cost and Probable Revenue. By 
Josera Mircurii, C.E. F.R.S.E. Member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. Price 2s. 6d.; per post, 
- 10d.—Epwarp Stayronp, 6, Charing Cross. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NOTICE.—The Subscribers to Mudie’s Library, 
are respectfully recommended te make early applica- 
tion for the f-llowing Works, as the Surplus Copies 
will be withdrawn for Sale as soon as the present de- 
mand has subsided: Livingstone’s Travels in Africa— 
Atkinson’s Explorations in Siberia—Sleeman’s Journey 
through Oude—Muston’s History of the Waldenses— 
Memoirs of Béranger—Elphinstone’s History of India 
—Rees’s Siege of Lucknow—A Timely Retreat from 
Meerut—Lewes’s Sea-Side Studies—Napier’s Life of 
Napier—Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes— 
Head’s Descriptive Essays — Tom Brown’s School 
Days— Quits!— Year after Year— White Lies, by 
€ harles Reade—Brock’s Life of Havelock—Middleton’s 
Life of Shelley—Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon— 
Chow-Chow—Lewes’s History of Philosophy, (New 
Edition)—Kingsley’s Andromeda—Two Years Ago— 
Hazlitt’s History of Venice—Memoirs of Frederick 
Perthes—Adéle, by Julia Kavanagh—Nothing New, 
by the Author of “ John Halifax ”—Life of Dr. Arnold, 
(New Edition)—Court Fools—Birch’s Ancient Pot- 
7 —Bowring’s Siam — Orphans — Lilliesleaf—&e. 
he widest possible circulation continues tobe given 
to every Work of acknowledged merit or general in- 
terest in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 
Fresh Copies are added as freely as Subscribers may 
require them. Cuartrs Epwarp Mupip, New Ox- 
ford Street, and Muscum Street, London, 

















This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


ESSAYS, 


By the late GEORGE BRIMLEY, M.A. Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A. 


Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 


London : 


JOHN W. PARKER and SON, West Strand; 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, 





J Now ready, in demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
7" INGLI; or the Rise of the Reforma- 
4 tion in Switzerland; a Life of the Reformer, with 
some Notices of his Times and Contemporaries. By R. 
Cunristorrr., Pastor of the Reformed Church, Winter- 
singen. Translated from the German by J. Cocurann, 


Es . 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Cirarx; London: Haminton 
and Co. 


. . 2 iaaaeanias 
In a few days, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
PREscaEEs AND PREACHING, 

By the Rev. Henry Curistmas. Contents : 
The End and Object of Preaching—Ministerial 
Qualifications—Preaching from Early Times to the 
Nineteenth Century—Extempore Preaching—Histori- 
eal and Literary Styles—Poetical or Picturesque 


| I. The Debates on the Grand 


Style—Funeral Sermons—Eccentric Preaching—Texts, | 


&ec. &e. 
Wru1am Lay, King William Street, Strand. 


BIRDS OF EUROPE, AND THEIR EGGS. 


| . This day, 
] ISTORICAL 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
By Jonn Fonrsrer. 
III. The Civil Wars and Oli- 


ESSAYS. 


Remonstrance, Nov. and ver Cromwell. 
Dec. 1641 IV. Daniel De Foe 

Il. The Plantagenets andthe V. Sir Richard Steele. 
Tudors. VI. Charlies Churchill. 


Vv Samuel Foote. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
/ CHURCH FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
TO THE CONCORDAT OF WORMS, a.p. 1922, 
By Rev. James C. Ropenrsox, M.A. Vicar of Bekes- 
bourne. 


Vol. I.—To Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a.p. 


| S70. 8vo. 
Vol. I1.—To the Concordat of Worms, a.p. 1122, 
Sve. 18s, 


On June Ist 1858, will be published, Part I. containing | 


4 beautifully Coloured Plates—Three of Birds and 
One of Eggs, 
HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF EU- 
f ROPE, not Observed in the British 
C. R. Bree, Esq. 
The Work will be completed in about Fifty Parts, 


Isles. By | 


“*To great scholarship and luminousness of mind, 
Mr. Robertson appears to us to unite that gospel 
charity which instinctively shrinks from every kind of 
misstatement.” —Press. 

** Robertson’s Church History is to be spoken of 
with much respect as a useful, learned, and conscien- 


| tious book.”—Guwardian. 


and will form a Supplement or Companion to Yarrell, | 


Morris, Meyer, or anyother Work on British Birds, 
London: Groomprince and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 


LAW OF INDIA. 
Just published, price 15s. reyal §vo. cloth, 


™ ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE | 


in BRITISH INDIA, its past History, and pre- 
sent State; comprising an Account of the Laws pe- 
culiar to India, By Wrii1am H. Mortey. 

WituraMs and Norearr, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh; and Srevens and Norroy, Bell Yard, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


This day is published, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY ; being an Inquiry into Natural 
Phenomena and their Causes. Prepared for the Use 
of Eton College. By the Rev. C. G, Nicotay, F.R.G.S. 
Honorary Fellow of King’s and Queen’s Colleges, Lon- 
don, and late Librarian and Lecturer on Geography at 
King’s College, London, and Professor of Geography 


An independent condensation, clear and full of 
life.”"—Athen@um, 

** Robertson’s Church History traces with great dis- 
tinctness the History of the Church ; and judiciously 
comments upon the whole in atone alike removed 
from fanaticism or coldness.”’"— Spectator. 

“ Por many years to come we need not expect any- 
thing superior to or more complete.”—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

Joun Merray, Albemarle Street, 








| WORKS BY THE REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 


Late Margaret Professor at Cambridge. 
The following are now ready: 
JRINCIPLES FOR THE PROPER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE MOSAIC 


| WRITINGS, stated and applied; together with an 


and History at Queen's College, London. 1 vol. l2mo. | 


with Maps and Diagrams. Price 9s. 

London: Epwarp Sraxrorp, 6, Charing Cross ; and 
E, P. Wruuams, Bride Court, Blackfriars. Eton: E. 
P. WriuiaMs, Bookseller to Eton College. 


** The best work of its kind.” — Votes and Queries. 
In 1 handsome vol. post 4to. pp. 700, 1/. 10s. cloth, 
Adapted for THE STATESMAN, THE LAWYER, 

THE PREACHER, THE STUDENT, AND 
LITERARY MEN, - 
TREASURY OF REFERENCE; 
being Many Thoughts on Many Things. Compiled 
and Analytically Arranged by Henny Sovrucarte. 
“The *‘ Many Thoughts’ are here arranged in the 
form of an analytical dictionary. We look up any sub- 
ject under the sun, and are pretty sure to find some- 
thing that has been said—generally well said—upon 
it; frequently it is something good that in our own 
reading we have overlooked, The indexing is very 
perfect.”— Examiner. 
London: Grorcr Rovriener and Co. Farringdon 
Street ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. l2s. 6d. cloth, 

MANUAL OF APPLIED 
MECHANICS, 

By Wriiam Jonn Macqvorn Rayxixe, LL.D. C.E. 

F.R.8.S. L. and E. &c. President of the Institute 

of Engineers in Scotland, and Regius Professor of 

Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the University 

of Glasgow. 

With numerous I)lustrations. 

Conrents: Preliminary Dissertation, Principles of 
Statics, Theory of Structures, Principles of Cine- 
matics, Theory of Mechanism, Principles of Dynamics, 
Theory of Machines, and Appendix of Mechanical 
Tables. 

London and Glasgow : Ricnarp Grirrtn and Co. 

Just published, feap. Svo. cloth, 6s. 
()* WINE. By J. C. Muper, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Utrecht. 
Edited by H. Bence Jones, M.D. F.R.S. 

Cowrents: On the Grape—On the Fermentation of 
Grape Juice—On the Clearing of Wine—On the Cellar- 
ing of Wine—On the Diseases of Wine—On the Con- 
stituents of Wine—On the Amount of Alcohol in 
Wine--On the Colouring Matters of Wine—On the 
Fatty Matter in Wine—On the Free Acids in Wine— 
On the Albuminous Matter in Wine—On the Am- 
monia or Ammoniacal Salts in Wine—On the Sugar in 











Wine—On the Odoriferous Constituents of Wine—On | 


the Analysis of Wine—On the Tests for different 
Wines—On the Adulteration of Wine—On Fruit Wines. 
London: Jonn Cuvrecuitt, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, price Is. ; rn free for 13 stamps, 
HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical Happiness. With 
Practical Observations on Debility, Nervousness, and 
Depression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or Dissipation, 
By a Physician. 
London: SHERwoop and Co. Paternoster Row; 
Mann, 39, Cornhill; Hannayand Co, 63, Oxford 
Street ; and all Booksellers. 








Incidental Argument for the Truth of the Resur- 
rection of Our Lord, Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


ll. 

UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN 
THE WRITINGS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity ; 
with an Appendix containing undesigned Com- 
cidences between the Gospels, Acts, and Josephus. 
5th Edition. 8vo. 9s. 


Ill. 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE — THREE CENTURIES, 2d Edition. 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 


IV. 
THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS; a Course of Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 15s, 


Vv. 

THE PARISH PRIEST; MGHIS 
ACQUIREMENTS, PRINCIPAL OBLIGATIONS, 
AND DUTIES. A Course of Lectures delivered at 
the University of Cambridge. 2d Edition. Post 8yo. 


~ 
cs . 


vI. 
THIRTY-SIX PLAIN 
Preached before a Country Congregation. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VII. ¢ 
A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SER- 
MONS, Post 8vo. In the Press. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, “T post 8vo. price 8s, 6d. 
HE UNITED STATES AND CUBA, 
By James M. Purtuipro, Author of “* Jamaica, ite 
Past and Present State,” &c. 
From the Atheneum, 

“ The last volume on our list conveys valuable prac- 
tical information, in the handbook form, on the subject 
of the United States and California. Mr. Phillippo’s is 
the best statistical book of its kind we have yet seen, 
The area of the Western World is completely sur- 
veyed ; its social, commercial, religious, and industrial 
resources are accurately classified, its climate and 
geology discussed, and its products enumerated, even to 
the very flowers which embellish a Transatlantic 
garden.” é 

Low, Pewrress, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, J. 
Heaton and Sox, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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HE INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE, its Nature and Proof; Eight Discourses 
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11am Lex, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
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A FEW WORDS TO LIBERAL SECEDERS. 


As the hundred gentlemen, who have attempted to form what may 
be called a Protestant sect of the Liberal party, have undertaken 
a very serious responsibility in face of the country, it cannot be 
but that every one of them must, at the present moment, be con- 
sidering, with great anxicty, how the very important step that 
has been taken may be made practically effective. [t is supposed 
in these remarks, that the gentlemen who have entered the Pro- 
test, and combined upon the terms of the resolutions, which have 
been made public, fully understand, that their course is one which 
really involves the whole question of the Parliamentary distribu- 
tion of power, and therefore the decision of the actual immediate 
future of their country’s Government. And the whole situation 
of the country in regard to the central power of its Legislature is 
so grave, that nobody would for a moment permit himself to doubt 
that these gentlemen will address their attention, in 
most serious manner, to the right administration of the Parlia- 
mentary power they assume to take out of the hands of the Whig 
party. It is felt by independent political thinkers that unless 
the 120 can follow up the blow at the old governing 
men and methods by really effective organization, their course 
may prove of more detriment than benefit to the state; as they 
will have only helped to prolong the Parliamentary divisions, 
which are unhappily prevalent. 
felt, that if the seceding gentlemen bring cnly sufficient wisdom, 
firmness, tact, and discretion, to the task, they may advance the 
good cause of reform in its best sense, and do much to dislocate, 
for a long time, thatsystem of government by cliques, which is 
evidently no longer compatible with the present position of the 
country. It isin the hope of assisting in the task and with 
great diffidence that the following observations are offered to the 
attention of the gentlemen in the House who are sharing in the 
movement, 

[tis not necessary surely to prove to the 120 gentiemen that 
unless they follow up the tirst step they will have done nothing. 
They cannot be so short-sighted as to imagine, that a simple ex- 
pression of disapproval of the late leadership of the party will be 
sufficient to produce any practical result in the ‘‘ widening of 
the basis” of the next Liberal Administration, and infusing a 
heartier liberal energy into its words and deeds. Very little 
reflection, and consideration of political history, will be enough 
to prove, that governing cliques are difficult to persuade, and 
yield only to unavoidable necessity. And it is easy to see, that 
the step of the seceders has only been followed by a hurried 
assault upon the posts of Government on the part of the leaders, 
whose course is censured. Their reply to the gentlemen who are 
seeking for a redistribution of political power in the sense of 


modifying the Whig supremacy, is a contemptuous and resolute | 
Tt will not be necessary | 


reassertion of it in a practical form. 
therefore to prove at length that if more is not done, nothing is 
done, 

Perhaps the matter of paramount importance is that the gentle- 
men protesting should realize fully to their minds the difficulties 
of the cause to which they are pledged, and the obstacles to suc- 
cess. The task of successfully working a party rebellion is a most 
critical and delicate one. And it requires for successful prose- 
cution the exercise of much fortitude, self-denial, and watchful- 
ness. The policy of rulers who are threatened by a combination 
of insurgent forces is always to buy off, or threaten off, or tempt 
of some of the malecoztents, and thus by destroying confidence to 
destroy insurrection. For it can never be sufliciently remembered by 
those who rise up against “constituted authorities,” that among 
insurgents a few examples of defection, whether from fear or 
jealousy, may shatter the whole resistance. Mutual confidence, 
compact organization, and good leadership, are the absolute es- 
sentials to effective results in work of this description. Now it is 
not possible for the seceders to shut their eyes to the fact, that 
there exist some facilities for the threatened leaders to call in play 
disgusts and jealousies, which may go far to weaken, if not 
paralyze, the present movement. And it is therefore urgently 
required that all who take part in it should brace their minds to a 


seriousness and determination, which shall render it impossible 
for any except persons of undeniable personal weight to be promi- 
nent in its working, and shall also make it feasible to put by with 
a gentle peremptoriness, and without danger, claims on the part of 
gentlemen whose zeal is greater than their personal weight in the 
House or the country. It should be remembered that, in the absence 
of a strong moral and intellectual leadership of the party in Par- 
liament of late, it has been possible for gentlemen to achieve a pro-~ 
minence in the talking part of the work of the House, who do not 
command that species of regard which belongs properly to leaders. 
It is of importance that the right place and right measure of every 
man should be severely taken at a moment when the characteris- 
tics of leading men are being brought critically into question. 

But perhaps the point of greatest importance is that the hun- 
dred should organize themselves. The appointment of whippers- 
in was useful, but rather an anticipation of results not yet ob- 





the 


On the other hand it is equally | 


tained, and which require other methods. For this purpose of or- 
ganization, it is quite indispensable that those gentlemen should in 
| the first instance make up their mind to select the man in the 

Liberal party, whoever he may be, without fear or favour, who by 

his previous course and Parliamentary position, and general cha- 

racter and conduct, may seem fittest, most worthy to be followed, 
| and constitute him leader in the true old Parliamentary sense, so 
| far as such a thing is practicable now. It would be in the high- 
est degree improper to suggest any person. And it is the object 
of the present writer to consider principles and means of action 
| exclusively. And the selection to be of weight must be the ex- 
clusive work of the gentlemen themselves. Without such a se- 
| lection of leader the movement will fail of effect, unless it be to 
rivet the old fetters of exclusiveness upon the party. For it will 
not be unnaturally felt by the country, and urged by the old 
leaders, that unless the gentlemen had some one person at least of 
| such unequivocal merit as to justify their proposing him fora high 
| place in the future councils of the State, their movement is 
not to be justified; whereas if they have such a one it is their 
| business to prove the fact, by elevating him at once to a position 
of undoubted authority among themselves: not mere shadowy 
authority, but substantial authority and right of being deferred 
to. It may be said without exaggeration, thet the power of find- 
ing such a man, and the capacity of listening to and adopting his 

counsels will be the crucial test of the present movement: 
| proving whether it is a mere passing ebullition of spleen, or 
| the result of a serious resolve to have a change in the 
| men, and practices of government. Because, indeed, the 
| resolution, which the gentlemen who met in the Committee- 
| room No. i! came to, that in future Liberal Administrations 
| should be formed upon a “ wider basis,” will be a mere brutum 
| fudnen, unless they themselves virtually point out to the old 
Liberal leaders who are to ‘be the men that are to represent this 
greater width. And it appears tothe writer, that there isno Par- 
liamentary method of doing this save by ranging themselves, in 
the old Parliamentary fashion, under a leader. The present 
writer is anxious to draw the attention of the seceders to the 
truth, that perhaps there is no body of persons more helpless 
without the leadership of a single man than a discontented section 
of a Parliamentary assembly. Tor the purpose of making bodies 
of that kind efficient, the mere general sentiment of sympathy in 
discontent, or the action of a sort of committee, are alike equally 
insufficient. The general sentiment, standing alone and not 
manifesting itself in forms of Parliamentary action, is likely to 
be viewed with a scorn, not altogether unmerited, by the old 
leaders of the Liberal party, who have been familiar all their 
lives with the truth, that without the active working of “ whip- 
ping-in” and a somewhat implicit adherence to party leaders, 
there is really no continuous constructive power to be wielded in 
a public deliberative assembly. A mere committee of negotiators 
on the part of seceders with the old leaders will be treated by 
them with just so much of attention as is deserved by gentlemen 
who engage in a task which they themselves make impracticable. 
As long as the “120” have no individual man command- 
ing their votes, the threatened Leaders will feel quite safe, 
because they will know that if the negotiators goaway re infect, 
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and with ever so much of discontent in their hearts, they will be 
able to do nothing seriously to impair the position of the “ con- 
stituted authorities.” 

But if the seceding gentlemen can wield no active power for 
reorganizing the Libera. party without leaders, on the other hand, 
if they allow the movement to degenerate into a mere casual and 
undeveloped protest they will unhappily, as has been said, do 
much harm to the future healthy vebing of Parliament. There 
is no time more dangerous than that when allegiance, whether it 
be to ge or party leaders, is in a transition state. And 
every man who has his country’s welfare really at heart ought to 
make all prudent haste to put an end to a revolutionary time of 
that description. Much has been said this session about the 
House and Members stultifying themselves; and plans of legisla- 
tion, of which many doubt the wisdom, have been adhered to ex- 
pressly on the ground that the House having begun must perse- 
vere, The justice of this view it is not proposed here to discuss. 
But if its force be questionable in regard to legislative schemes, 
the whole seriousness of which lies in details, and which may well 
be made to pause for the teachings of time, there can be no doubt 
that the duty of not stultifying themselves is plainly and most 
undeniably applicable in the case under consideration. Those 
gentlemen, who have solemnly recorded their discontent with the 
late leadership and Government of the Liberal party, have put 
their hands to a work in which it will be morally discreditable in 
the highest degree not to persevere. It will be most unfortunate 
if the party rebellion should prove to be as little the object of 
public respect and satisfaction as the leaders against whom the 
rebellion is directed. The country will not know to whom to 


look om | regular public men, and Parliamentary influences, 
and methods, for the establishment of a strong government, and 


the carrying on under its guidance of the work of reform. And 
the gentlemen, who have failed to carry out what they began, will 
be sadly perplexed in their own consciences for future action ; 
while the plain consequence will be that the subdivision of the 
House into sectarian bodies will be aggravated, until some 
calamity come. And the old leaders of the Liberal party, 
who have already shown themselves singularly salads 
by events, will be more and more unwilling to submit to 
correction and guidance: and more and more turn a deaf ear to 
the proposal of admitting the new men, who are needed, into 
the charmed circle of family government. Already there are sup- 
pressed murmurs in the country of discontent at the state of things 
in Parliament, Already a return of the old Chartist agitation is 
threatened. The signs of the times, if read carefully, will cer- 
tainly induce the gentlemen, who began the Liberal secession last 
week, to leave no method untried whereby they may win a real 
and speedy victory over the governing cliques. For it is not im- 
probable, unless in the present session of Parliament some hope of 
a better state of things is afforded, that the autumn will not pass 
away without a dangerous agitation. ‘The Crown is the object at 
this time of the most devoted and affectionate loyalty of all classes 
of Englishmen. The Parliamentary and administrative systems 
have grown during these later years into serious discredit. Any man 
who is capable of reflection can see that a violent popular agitation, 
arising in such a state of public feeling, may prove a more serious 
danger to the balance of the constitution than any it has yet en- 
countered. For the demand for strong government will in the 
end overbear every other, and may prove fatal to all institutions 
whose working seems finally incompatible with its realization. 
All evils of this kind may be averted if the Liberal seceders 
have only patriotism, courage, and unselfishness eneugh to select 
a leader and follow him faithfully until the final reconstruction 
of the Liberal majority. Ifsome gentleman can be found, who, 
upon serious consideration and inquiry, shall appear worthy of 
the post, combining all the essential requisites for a high place in 
English statesmanship, very important results would follow, and 
that before long. In the first place, the ranks of the seceders 
would be immediately swollen by large accessions from the ranks 
of that class of prudent persons, who pay allegiance to success 
alone, And in the next, the spectacle of so decided an organiza- 
tion would bring the older Liberal leaders, who are really Libe- 
rals, to terms immediately ; and cause those who are but Tories 
in disguise, to range themselves definitively with that party, 
thereby simplifying all Parliamentary issues as regards men ; and 
lacing the question of future reforms in a more plain and intel- 
igible position. All this would be the inevitable, speedy, and 
valuable result of a real organization of the seceding gentlemen 
into a party, with a purpose anda leader. It is dificult to be- 
lieve that gentlemen who have entered upon a course likely to be 
so fruitful if this be done, and certain to be so barren if it be not, 
ean stop short in the way, and be satistied with an ineffectual, 
and, therefore, slavish protest, which will cover themselves with 
ridicule, as well as aggravate the situation in Parliament. When 
Englishmen take up a work they generally mean it and do it. 
At least it was so in former generations. And, unti! the sad con- 
trary is proved, the present writer for one will not believe that 
there has been so pitiable a degeneracy from the old, strong, 
ractical, English character, as would be involved in the utter 
failure and dissipation of the present movement of the Liberal 
party, answering as it so plainly does, to the plainest and most 
unmistakeable necessities of the time. Were this to happen, it 
would be almost demonstrated that the present governing era is 
past‘away, and that either from above or below, from Crown of 
ple, new strength must be infused, and that right soon, into 
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| their party from the domination which at present oppresses 


| it, cannot 


ment will —, continue, there are further considerations, which 
may not be without some important bearing upon the question of 
its success or failure. se 

It may be urged upon the gentlemen, whatever be their number 
or whoever they may be, who seriously combine for the end of re- 
forming the Liberal party that during the process of organizing 
themselves, during the ‘“‘ pendency of the negotiations” this 
‘ public service” does really require that what passes should not 
be subjected to all the irritations consequent on public criticism, 
Publicity is a most valuable thing after results are obtained, and 
for securing responsibility beyond a doubt. But there are oc- 
casions when the dangers and temptations that attend it more 
than counterbalance its advantages. At a moment when the con- 
science and judgment of members of a party aré under all the 
perplexity and doubt of a change of allegiance, it is no help, but 
the greatest hindrance to them, to find each step the subject of 
vexatious and conflicting criticism in the press. If the Parlia- 
mentary leaders and opposition of the Long Parliament had had ¢» 
concert their measures in the full glare of unlimited publicity, i+ 
may be safely said that the liberties of this country could never 
have been conquered, Gentlemen, who have undertaken to free 





de- 


consider the moral to be 
As men of the world, they 
with 
the most jealous anxiety, by the governing circles, who are 
threatened by the demonstration. And they can scarcely 
fail to see what opportunities are afforded in the present state of 
the public press for bringing to bear upon those who from hesita- 
tion, from moral or intellectual weakness, fail to see their way in 
questions upon which hesitation is excusable, influences para- 
lyzing action, and turning uncertainty into positive helplessness 
of mind. 

It is deeply important that the art of government and states- 
manship should be, in some degree, reflected on by Liberal dis- 
contents. For, though the mere craft of statemanship is justly 
exploded by improved public opinion, and the influences of 
porate, yet there is still a certain art of government, one of the 
highest departments of practical wisdom, which has its laws and 
conditions, its proportion and its perspective, and without which 
all attempts to organize parties, and to turn the stream of public 
events through Parliamentary methods will result in a mere 
aimless beating of the air. Now the press of England 
though a powerful and most useful servant of the country, 
though a most valuable agent in the prosecution of the general 
work of reform, and absolutely evaded as the general exponent 
of public opinion, is, it cannot be denied, an actual embarrass- 
ment in that critically delicate region of affairs, where matters 
apparently public’ juris require almost the privacy of the house- 
hold and the confidence of private life. Moreover, on the forma- 
tion of a party, it is essentially necessary that men should be 
looking exclusively to chosen leaders and themselves. But the 
force, the overbearing force of the eye of public opinion, looking 
through the press, is such, that unless deliberations are made 
matters of strict degree of privacy, those who are engaged will 
certainly be looking tothe public, what it thinks and says, rather 
than to the very work in hand. Public opinion is a worthy object 
of allegiance, but Bunkum is a pestilence ; 


do better than 
rived from this consideration. 


and the very Legisla- 
ture itself is now only too much infected by the side glance in that 
direction which men in the highest places do not disdain to bestow. 
A movement of secession in the Liberal party is only too likely at this 
moment to content itself with merely echoing popular cries, as 
though in the presence of vast multitudes, instead of engaging in the 
wise and well-matured practical courses, which can alone produce 
Parliamentary results, but which peremptorily require the cool de- 
liberation of the conclave, and can never flow from the tumultuous 
passions of a public assembly, Put every assembly, though it be 
a compound of but ten men, will certainly partake of the charac- 
ter of a public assembly, if it reports its proceedings through the 
press to the public. ions there is nothing more absolutely 
necessary to be realized than the force of these considerations by 
all who engage in such a task, at the present moment, as the for- 
mation of a Parliamentary party. Again, one great reason for 
privacy in cases of party insurrection, is plainly this, that the 
numerous persons who would gladly take a part in the stage of 
discussion, but who wisely determine not to identify themselves 
with abortive movements, are debarred from that freedom of ac- 
tion and speech, which belongs to private society as distinguished 
from public action. It requires some little strength of will and 
purpose for public men to escape from the absorbing demand for 
vablicity, which the press in this age makes ; ademand which it is 
no doubt justified in making in its own interests; but which at 
some times, and in some affairs, may well be resisted, in the pa- 
ramount interests of the public. The two are not always, though 
it must be confessed, very nearly always identical. 

These remarks are offered with unfeigned diffidence to the gen- 
tlemen, who are engaged in the truly patriotic course of endea- 
vouring to restore order into the disorganized Liberal party, and 
in the fear that with all their good intent, they may fail, or prove 
only a premonitory symptom of the future, from not observing 
those conditions, which appear to the writer essential to success. 
They are written, however, because they seem applicable to all 
future efforts in the same direction, and are not bound up with 
the success or failure of the present attempt. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that such an element, as would be likely to make the next 
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introduced into it, without a com- 


, ires, will be 
pe ty Pacliamentary pressure upon the Liberal leaders, They 
pa uaded that they are the true exponents of the only 


weetioahle and rational Liberalism, and no doubt regard 
the present attempt as mere fantastic absurdity and captious 
discontent. In the first opimon, though it is excusable from 
their Jong connexion with and services to the Liberal 
varty, they are undoubtedly wrong, though it would not 
be easy to persuade them, or indeed any man, that they have 
fallen a little behind the time and the rest of the world, They 
boast a perpetual youth ; but the wrinkles of pees senility are 
ainfully obvions even to their best friends and warmest admirers, 
It is the business of those who have undertaken the task of dis- 
is notion to take eare lest the second is justified by a 
fiasco in the movement of insurrection. It will scarcely be 
avoided without great care, wisdom, and patience. But the 
country will require that some such movement should succeed, and 
will reserve the future prizes of goyernment, as well as its hearty 
devotion and respect, for those who can evince sufficient patience, 
discretion, and wisdom, at once to — themselves from systems 
of government that have broken down, and to keep themselves 
free from unfruitful movements or demonstrations, which shall 
have in them nothing that is constructive, none of the elements of 
that success, which, in the practical affairs of life , justifies every- 
thing savea departure from moral principle. It is the business of 
those who engage in public things not to fail, not to make mis- 
takes. Im the old Parliamentary system of England men 
anxiously tried to avoid discrediting themselves in the eyes of 
the public by rashness, or a falling short of their aims. It is to 
be hoped that those who are desirous of restoring vigour to the 
nation’s arm will not benumb it by an ill-considered Parlia- 
mentary agitation, capable of being quelled by the laughter of 
the unshaken veterans of office. It is to be hoped that in asserting 
the truth of a new government and a new policy, they will set 
the example of a recurrence to the old English virtues of steadi- 
ness of will, of discreet adjustment of means to ends, which 
should be the distinguishing characteristic of th who are re- 
puted the most practical people in the world, 
A BarrisTER not an MP, 


proving th 


Oheatres and Rusir. 

The week now terminating is utterly deficient in theatrical novelty. 
Probably the next production of importance will be a new comedy by 
Mr. Tom Taylor, already announced in the bills of the Olympic. 

Parisi1AN THEATRICALS. 


Dramatic ‘* decentralization,” as it is called, has been making progress 


this year, the provincial theatres vying with Paris in the production of 


novelties to an extent never before known. Of course, M. Alexandre 
Dumas, who brought out his Gardes Forestiers at Marseilles, is placed at 
the head of the innovators. At Strasburg a young musician recently came 
forward with his maiden opera, and a similar experiment has been 
made at Rennes, Liége, and Lille. 
not seriously alarmed, but regard the movement rather as a passing freak 
than as the sign of a literary revolution. 

Zealous as ever in the cause of dramatic legitimacy, the manager of 
the Odéon has brought out L’ Ecole des Menages, a new comedy by M. 
Arthur de Beauplan, composed in verse and divided into five acts, ac- 
cording to the good old rule. The subject is of a kind that an English 











public would consider infinitely disgusting. A gentleman, aged about five 
and thirty, has for ten years been carrying on a dishonourable intrigue 
with the wife of an unsuspecting friend, who selects him as a husband 


for his daughter. Here arises a false position 
abandonment of the project of marriage, the only person obviously 
punished being the innocent girl, who is deeply in e with her in 
tended bridegroom. 


which results in an 





daughter wi!l rend the heart of the guilty mother, and expected to ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that the latter, although indirectly, is the mort 








severely punished of the two. 

On Wednesday last Madame Ristori, who is stil) at the 
achieved an immense success by playing the principal character in an 
Italian version of the Phédre of Racine. She had already acted this 
great part in other cities, but had abstained from attempting i* at Paris, 
during the life-time of Mademoiselle Rachel, with whom it had long 
heen identified. 

The Nozze di Figaro of Mozart has been brought out in French at the 
Théatre Lyrique. 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusemen: 
during the month of April amount to 1,282,664f. 75c., which is 22 
1dc, less than the receipts of March. 
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Her Majesty’s Theatre, last Tuesday evening, furnished as rich a 
feast of dramatic music as the pera stage can give; Don Giovanni, re- 
produced in the complete and careful style of last season, with the ad- 
dition of Mademoiselle ‘Titiens in the character of Donna Anna. In this 
part our new prima donna has first enabled the English public to esti- 
mate fully her qualities as a singer of the pure German school. The 
Huguenots showed her to be one of the greatest tragedians of the age ; 
and 80, in a lesser degree, did the Zyovetore. 
neither Italian, French, nor German, but a compound of all, in which 


the different elements are often very incongruously mixed: while the | 


music of Verdi is in the garish, violent, voice-destroying, degenerate 
Italian style of the present time, so unlike that of former days, when 
the Cimarosas and Paesiellos enchanted the world by the smoothness, 
grace, and simplicity of their melodies. In both her previous operas, 
therefore, especially the latter, Titiens was placed at disadvantage. 
But the music of Mozart is thoroughly congenial to her in every respect. 
He was German to the core: yet, preserving the purity of the German 
school, he, imbued his compositions with Italian beauty. Titiens, in 


like manner, is a true German ; but mature has gifted her with an Italian 





However, the managers of Paris are | 


| teurs four years ago. 


Dax? 
in raris | 


But Meyerbeer’s music is | 





] | her playing 
But then we are to reflect that the sufferings of the | 


voice—a voice which breathes of “the sunny south”; and thus she is 
able to unite the severity and purity of the German with the grace and 
richness of the Italian style. One great feature of the German schocl is 
the veneration which it teaches towards the great masters of, the art. 
True German singers are incapable of tampering with the nius‘c of 
Mozart: they preserve its beauties in al] their native simplicity. Thus 
the part of Donna Anna was sung by Titiens; she neither added nor 
altered a single note; but every phrase of Mozart's exquisite melody 
was faithfully uttered as he wrote it, with no other ornament than 
beautiful tones, finished execution, and the most truthful and pathetic 
expression. Her singing, in short, was “beauty, when unadorn’d, 
adorn’d the most.” The character of Donna Anna, lofty, melancholy, 
and impassioned, is akin to tragedy ; and Titiens, ake a tragedign, 
appeared to us to realize Mozart's own conceptions more completely 
than any actress we haye ever seen. Her merits were thoroughly fit 
and appreciated by the vast audience who crowded every part of the 
theatre ; and Donna Anna, as we had anticipated, gave her the greatect 
of her triumphs. Au reste, the performar ‘the opera was exactly 
similar to that of last year. The hero of » pit was personated by 
Beneventano indifferently well ; but since Tamburini, we haveseen noade- 
quate representative of the brilliant reprobate, and we have but faint hopes 
of ever seeing another. Zerlina is one of Piccolomini's best parts, She looks 
the pretty little country girl to the life, sings the simple music é6f the 
part with much grace and sweetness, and shows considerable originality 
in her conception of the character. (rtolani’s Elvira is one of the. best 
we have seen. She is an intelligent actress, and a good mousjcian ; and 
lacks nothing but a richer quality of voice. Belletti’s peiformance of 
Leporello is very artistic. He gives a capital picture of the sharp, clever 
knave; but a little of Lablache’s broad genial humour would make the 
part more entertaining. The light, comic character of the man is in- 
tended to relieve the atrocities of the master. insignificant part 
of Ottavio, the most lackadaisical of lovers, Giuglini sings beautifully, 
which is all that anybody can do. Altogether, the manner in which this 
opera of operas is got up and performed, does great honour to Her Ma- 


















In the 


jesty’s Theatre. 


Drury Lane Theatre has been opened as a cheap Italian Opera .** for 
the people.” Not many ycars ago the Italian Opera was a fashionable 
exotic in this country, while our own National Opera hada “local habi- 
tation” as well as “‘aname.” Now it has neither ; while the three greatest 
theatres in London are Italian opera-houses— ige fact, not easily 
accounted for. Mr. Lumley’s low-priced operas at Her Majesty’s Thea- 





| tre may have had some effect in leading to this Drury Lane speculation. 


‘The house opened 


Be that as it may, the speculation promises to thrive : 


| on Monday, at rates of admission low beyond precedent; the Zrovatere 





was performed to a crowded and applauding au c, and during the 
week the influx has been increasing. ‘The entertainment is very credita- 
ble. he principa! performers have been eminent in theirday. Madame 
Donatelli has had parts in favourite operas written ve for her ; 
Badiali was long a baritone of renown; Madame Bernardi is still a con- 
tralto who might appear in any theatre; and Madame Gassier is well 
known as a favourite of our public. Such performers, even when their 
vocal powers are decayed, do not lose their styl .nd it isnot surprising 
that the entertainment should gratify the multit who nightly tlock to 


Drury Lane 


This has been a week of great pianists. At the Philharmonic Concert 
ym Monday, Hallé played Becthoven’s concerto in E flat, im that pure 
lassical style, and with that faithful and vigorous interpretetion of ‘the 
composer's ideas, which have made him such a favourite of our public 
At the Musical Union on Tuesday, Ru! the young Russian per- 
former who made so great a sensation here last season, again made his 
appearance, and played a trio of Beethoven and some smaller TOT Rage 
f his own. About his compositions there is much difference of opinion ; 
but there can be no doubt that he is one of the greatest pianists living. 
On Monday morning, a performance was given ‘yy Madame Szarvady, 
who, under her maiden name of Wilhelmina Clanes, devighted our agha- 
She has gained much additional power, while gbe 
preserves the exquisite delicacy and finish which gave such a charm to 


And lastly, Arabella Goddard, the English pianist par ex- 


Sa abate 
imscei 











cellence, gave her concluding soirée at Willis's Rooms on Wednesday. 
The pianoforte never was so highly and so genera!ly cultivated as now. 
I smy £ : 


A young violinist, Herr Jean Joseph Bott, appeared at the last Phil 
harmonic Concert. He is the favourite pupil of Spohr, and not un- 
worthy of the distinction. His tone has not, apparently, as yet reached 
its full strength ; but, in one of his master’s concertos, he boss that 
refinement and purity of style and expression which used to charagterige 
Spohr’s own playing. It will interest our musical readers-to learn,that 
Joachim, the greatest violinist since Paganini, is again engaged by he 
Philharmonic Society, for their next concert on Monday week 


DIORAMA OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

England is the country of Dioramas : whatever locality or event rouges 
the popular feeling is soon presented to the eye as well as the mind, ;A 
Diorama, painted by Mr. Marshall, Mr. Gompertz, Mr. 8, Gompertz, 
and Mr. Mason, and illustrating the scenes of the Mutiny, has deen 
opened—as announced for a fortnight only,—at St. James’s Hall. Delhi, 
with its beleaguered walls and the Battle of Subzecmundie; Peshawur, 
with Sepeys hung and blown from guns; Cawnpore’s Entrenchmest 
and Massacre; Lahore, with the Mutiny of the 26th; .the Evacua- 
tion of Lucknow by the rescued women and child pass successively 
before the eyes in a series of spirited tableaus. To these are added some 
detached scenes of mountain grandeur from Northern [findostan; and, 
as an extraneous attraction, a panorama of the Crypt of the Holy Se- 
pulchre at Jerusalem, with a variation of very striking cffects. ‘Lhe pic: 
ture of the Cawnpore Massacre has been -withdrawn from its natural. se- 
quence in the diorama—in deference, as stated, to the fecling expressed 
by the press at the private view, and is kept over till the ¢lose for guch 
as like to remain and be horrified, though indeed its treatment is, 
paratively mild. We trust this change of programme is no mere _adyef- 
tising trick, for the subject is too serious to ‘be traded upon. The musi- 
cal accompaniment to the diorama, supplied by a ‘ SAx Tuba Band’ fe 
a considerable advance on the usual jingling piant*orte-playing. °° 
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TIMES. In 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 
coL E ON THE CONSTITU- 


TION OF CHURCH AND STATE. Third Edi- 
tion, In} vol. feap, Bvo. price 5s. cloth. 





{Moxon’s List continued, |} 
COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third 


Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS OF AN 
INQUIRING SPIRIT. Third Edition, In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA _LI- 


TERARIA; or Biographical Sketches of my Li- 
terary Life and Opinions. Second Edition. In 2 
vols, feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES AND LEC- 
TURES UPON SHAKSPEARE, and some of the 
OLD POETS and DRAMATISTS; with other Li- 
terary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. S8vo. price 12s. 


cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES ON ENGLISH 
DIVINES,. In 2 vols. feap, 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLO- 
GICAL, POLITICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS. 

In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In 6 vols. feap 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
[un 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Viguette, price 20s. 
cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; 
or Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical 
Poem, In | vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A 
Poem. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth 

THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
— In | vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s, 
cloth. 

SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS 
OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. In I vol. I[l- 
lustrated by Wood-cuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 
ROGERS’S POEMS, In 1 vol. Illustrated 


by 72 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stot- 
hard, price 16s. cloth. 

ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. Illustrated 
by 56 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stot- 
hard, price 16s, cloth. 

ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Int 
vol. feap. &vo. Illustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, 
price 9s. cloth, 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. Illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by 
‘Turner, price 16s. cloth. 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. Illustrated by numerous W cod-cuts, 
price 9s. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S WORKS. 

SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. 
Surtixy. [nl vol. medium 8yo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edit- 


ed by Mrs, Suxtiey. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 


15s. cloth. 
SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, AND 


FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mrs. Suettxy. In 2 
vols, feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 
1 vol, small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 
7s. cloth, 


KEATS'S POEMS. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 
vol, Illustrated by 120 Designs, Original and fron 
the Antique, drawn on wood by Grorcr Scuary 


jun, price 12s, cloth. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Ir ! 


vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, With Llustra- 


tions by Mutreapy, Sranrtetp, Creswick, Mac- 
mist, Mra, Hunt, Rosserri, and Horsiury. 
In 1 vol. large 8vo. price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edi- 
tion. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price Ss. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. 


Seventh Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; and other 
Poems. Second Edition, Price 5s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Price 6s. cloth. 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, AND DRYDEN. 





CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. With 
an Essay on his Language and Versification, and 
an Introductory Discourse ; together with N and 


a Glossary. By Taomas Tyrwurtr. In! vol. 
with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection 
of Notes from various Commentators; and a Glos- 
sarial Index: to which is prefixed some Account of 
the Life of Spenser. By the Rev. Henry Joun Tovp. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. 
cloth, 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Con- 
taining Original Poems, Tales, and Translations ; 
with Notes by the Rev. Josern Warrox, D.D.; 
and the Rev. leon Wanton, M.A.; andothers. In 
Sey 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 10s, 6d. 
cloth. 








(Moon's List continued. } 
THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
SHAKSPEARE. With Remarks on his 


Life and Writings. By THomas Campari, In } 
vol, 8vo. with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 
168. cloth. . 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. With 


an Introduction. By Grorcr Danuey. [n 2 vols, 
8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, price 32s. cloth. 


BEN JONSON. With a Memoir. By 
Wittram Grerorp. [n | vol, 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


MASSINGER AND FORD. With an In- 
troduction. By Hauriey Coterweor. In | vol. Syo, 
with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


WEBSTER. With some Account of the 


Author, and Notes. By the Rev. AtExanpEx Dyce, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price LOs, 6d. cloth. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VAN- 
BRUGH, AND FARQUHAR, With Biographical 
and Critical Notices. By Letom Huyr. In J yol, 
$vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth, 

POETRY. 

Poek et Edition 3. 
WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 
Lu 6 vols. price 2ls. cloth 
WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION, 

A Porm. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Price 52. cloth. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS, 

Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 

Price 5s. 6d. cloth 
SUELLEY’S MINOR POEMS, 

Price 3s. 5d. cloth. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. 

In 3 vols. price 9s. cloth. 

LAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETS. 

[u 2 vels. price 6s. cloth 
DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARDE. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth 


M* FIRST VOYAGE; a Boox for 
Yours. By Wrictam Srones. 

Conrents: The Departure—The Voyage—The Cap- 
tain’s Story, Whaling—The First Officer’s Lesson, 
Signals—Sunday, the Sermon—America, Brazil, Rio de 
Janeiro—The Doctor’s Lecture, the Philosophy of a 
Sea Voyage—The Cape of Good Hope—The Second 
Officer’s Sketches, Vessels of all Times—The Desolate 
Island of St. Paul—The Artist’s Ocean Thoughts— 
Van Dieman*s Land, Tasmania—Australia, New South 
Wales, Port Phillip, Gold—New Zealand, the Inland 
Journey, the Treaty, the Feast—Old Times, Heathen- 
dom—New Times, the Missionary. 

Seventy-five Wood Engravings, two Coloured Plates, 
three Tinted Maps, and a highly-finished Steel kn- 
graved Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 

Smpxty, Marsa... and Co. London 





In fep. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

HE CURSE OF SCHAMYL, 
and other Poems. By Francis Firzuven. 
“Given in melodious lines without rhyme. It 

is not Queen Mab verse, ner * Hiawatha,’ but witha 

varied flow of measures, including some which re- 
mind us of Biblical and Oriental poetry. [t is a bold 
experiment well executed.”—Afheneum. 

“The author is not ove of the ordinary poets. He 
possesses the true poetic vein—an imagination that 
can soar.”—Glasgow Hera! 

** Show a great ceal of rythmical power, and a very 
considerable share of poetic fancy. Mr. Fitzhugh 
will not disappoint kis readers."—Edinburgh Con- 
rant 

“A very spirit 

Edinburgh 


od narrative poem."— Weekly Herald, 

SuTnreRtAN. and Ksox. London 

timpaty, MArswaus, and Co 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
D R. THORNE. A Novel. By 
Anrnony Trotrors, Author of * TI Three 
Clerks,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,” &e. 3 vols 
(| May 20t%. 
IN PIEDMONT. 


"he wae! LIFE 
J By A. Gacuenca, Author of “ History of 
Piedmont," 


& i vol. post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 
(Tis day. 
1848. 
[ISTORICAL REVELATIONS _ IX- 
SCRIBED TO LORD NORMANB\ By 
Louis Buaxc. Post 8yo. 10s, 6d 


JOETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. 
Biographical and Critical Notices. By Madame 
L. Davesigs pe Pontes, Translator of “ Egmont,” 
“The Niebelungen Treasure,” ‘‘ Korner’s Life and 
Works.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

DEDICATED TO SIR JOHN PAKINGTON, 
Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. ss 
HE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
By James Avsustus Sr. Joun, Author of * Isis,” 

* Life of Louis Napoleon,” &c. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


MP. 
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